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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


When a Government get into a terrible mess, naturally 
they would like to get out of it by showing that the 
question is not ‘* a party one ’’. The Navy, we are told, 
is quite above party. We are sure it is quite beyond the 
Liberal party. Mr. McKenna’s speech on the Naval 
Estimates is the most miserable, humiliating piece of 
news that the public have read since the time of Storm- 
berg and Maggersfontein. When we said, a little while 
ago, that now Great Britain was full up with her peace 
undertakings with foreign countries and should set 
about strengthening her war armaments, some people 
thought we were cynical. Yet this is what the most 
peace-loving Government that ever lived virtually 
admitted three weeks later. 


The defenders of the Government are trying to dis- 
cover much virtue in the ‘‘ candour ’’ of Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Asquith, who so nobly, for the sake of their 
country, now own they have been mistaken—that after 
all there is grave danger of Great Britain being in the 
near future outstripped in ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ by a 
foreign Power. We hada great deal rather the Govern- 
ment had stooped to duplicity and kept up the two-Power 
standard than risen to candour and risked this country’s 
command of the seas. We prefer the candour of Lupton 
and company. They at least have been above board 
from the very first, openly declaring all through for a 
little Navy. They do not one month vow that we must 
have an invincible fleet, and, having lulled the public 
mind into false security, announce next month they are 
very sorry, they have found out a foreign Power is build- 
ing too quick for us! 


There was one sentence in Mr. McKenna’s speech 
astounding for its ‘‘candour’’: ‘‘ We do not know, 
as we thought we did, the rate at which German con- 
struction is taking place. We know that the Germans 


have a law which, when all the ships under it are com- 


pleted, will give them a navy more powerful than any at 
present in existence. We do not know the rate at 
which the provisions of this law are to be carried into 
execution.’’ The words we italicise are an admission 
of bungle and blunder surely without parallel. The 
Navy is our all in alf. Mr. McKenna himself declares 
that on it hangs our safety, and that our safety is the 
supreme matter. And then he goes on to say that he 
and his colleagues have found out that they were— 
and still are—in the dark as to the rate at which 
Germany is building her ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’. On Friday 
Mr. Balfour gave notice of a vote of censure. 


It is as if the President of the Board of Trade were 
to say he had no idea after all as to how Germany or 
America were doing in trade; or as if Sir E. Grey were 
to say that the Foreign Office had thought they knew 
the position in the Balkans, but had just found out that 
they were wrong—that their difficulty was they could 
not comprehend the attitude of the Powers. Only it 
is a thousand times worse. Our life as an empire, nay 
as an island, depends on our keeping up a fleet that 
would be able to destroy any two combined fleets in 
the world. It does not depend on whether Austria and 
Servia go to war or not. 


After all the brave talk about the safety of the country, 
etc., throughout the debate, the Prime Minister's words 
at the close fill one with something like despair. Mr. 
Balfour asks for a plain answer—Will the Government 
say yes or no to this: Ought four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
to be laid down in April 1910? Ought all the material 
to be prepared in 1909? Here is the answer: ‘‘ I do 
not at this moment—I do not think it would be right 
or within my duty to forecast whether or not the whole 
of these four ships will have to be laid down on April 1 
next year. Ido not think it would be right to speculate. 
. . . I do not think it would be right to assume that the 
contingency which I expressly laid down is a contingency 
which will necesarily and inevitably arise.’’ And so 
on in the same key. It is not plain English. It is 
vague and tortuous. Compare it with Mr. Asquith’s 
statements about free trade. Jn free trade Mr. Asquith 


has his party with him; as to the safety of the Empire 
Mr. Asquith knows his party is not solid. So he speaks 
in the subjunctive and optative instead of the indicative 
mood. 
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The ‘‘ Standard ”’ published a statement on Tuesday 
of some of the rules which have been agreed upon 
by the Naval Conference held in London at the end of 
last year. Sir Edward Grey invited the international 
delegates to lay down a desirable code of naval warfare, 
following on the opinion of the Hague Conference that 
an international prize court should be created. The 
objection to such a court is that Great Britain would be 
surrendering the right to judge captures and prizes by 
her own law, in her own court, into the hands of an 
international tribunal. 


This was the preliminary difficulty. The other was 
that there is really no definite international law on many 
matters such as contraband, where the rights of neutrals 
are specially affected. The Naval Conference has 
apparently very strictly defined the various kinds of con- 
traband. Under its code a belligerent naval Power 
would be bound to interpret the rights of neutrals 
more liberally than it does now. These are im- 
portant questions for Great Britain; and it may be 
impossible for the Government to ratify the rules of the 
Naval Conference, even to obtain the advantage, if it 
is an advantage, of an International Prize Court. We 
ought to be as suspicious of these rules as we were of 
the proposal that an enemy’s commerce should be exempt 
from capture. That was rejected, though it had the 
support of Lord Loreburn. 


A gentleman of the name of Hyde said in the House of 
Commons last Wednesday that ‘‘ no trade in this country 
was suffering from an insufficiency of capital ’’. This 
philosophic survival appears to assume that ‘‘ trade ”’ 
has to do only with the capitalist and the speculator in 
imported job lots, not at all with the workers; and, of 
course, since the capitalists can find higher profits under 
Protection abroad, there is no need for them to feel any 
** insufficiency ’’. Whena Radical financier withdraws 
his capital from a British industry and transfers it for 
higher dividends to America, it does not mean ‘‘ suffer- 
ing ’’ to him; but what of the men set adrift to hoist a 
skull and crossbones over a band playing the ‘‘ Dead 
March ”’ through the streets of our capital? They, too, 
are our fellow-citizens, but they have no capital to export 
for foreign dividends to secure them against ‘‘ insuf- 
ficiency ’’ and ‘‘ suffering ’’. The worker is the first 
to feel the shock from exporting capital, while the specu- 
lator in international job lots can say in Parliament that 
all is well—that is, he can say it for himself. 


In the kind of way that will do for a fifth-class debating 
society, Mr. Hyde is literally right, because it cannot be 
said that there is not enough capital to employ home 
labour, at a time when we export an increasing surplus 
of capital; but when one looks at the thing fully and 
honestly, he cannot help seeing that there must be a 
scarcity of the economic conditions that set capital 
employing labour. The exact fact is that there is no 
scarcity of capital to be applied, but that there is a great 
and growing scarcity of its application, which must mean 
increased poverty or at least a decreased rate of produc- 
tion at home, not to mention the suffering. The figures 
for our leading industries (see the ‘‘ Economic Journal ’’) 
show a still smaller total of wages in February of this 
year than in the corresponding month last year; and 
when there is less wages there must be less production 
and more poverty, other things being equal. Why does 
the British capitalist prefer to employ the foreigner and 
leave his own workers on the streets? We will answer 
with another question—Why does the foreigner secure 
himself and his industry on a fiscal basis that makes the 
investment of capital and the employment of labour more 
remunerative and more secure with him than with us ? 


Mr. Churchill has been warned not to use bad lan- 
guage—at least when it is likely to tell against his own 
side. The Ministerial Press has this week told him 
plainly that he had better in future keep off the 
word ‘‘ retaliation ’’. This is the thanks he gets for 
sending round to all the newspapers an immensely long 
letter explaining what he had in mind when speaking of 
retaliation. Not that this letter gave him hard labour. 


It was built of a series of extracts from an old speech. 
Mr. Churchill is too good a journalist to give away 
original copy for nothing. He always makes the 
publishers pay ‘‘ through the nose ’’ for his matter. He 
would make a good president of the Authors’ Club. 


Are women to be allowed in the House of Commons 
again when there are debates that interest women? Sir 
Henry Norman wishes for their return to the gallery, 
but the Speaker is not ready to decide which are or are 
not lady-liked debates. But what does Sir Henry 
Norman mean by suggesting that they should be let in 
‘funder any conditions of personal responsibility of 
members ’’? Does he propose that if a woman chains 
herself to the grille or waves a flag and shouts ‘* Votes 
for women ’’, her M.P. husband or brother or the M.P. 
who gives her the ticket shall be run in as the offender ? 
A man is responsible for his wife’s debts. Let her pay 
for her own politics. 


It has come to this, the women are not only demanding 
the vote for themselves, but are insisting that it shall 
be withheld from men. Mrs. Fawcett has been writing 
to the press to protest strongly against Mr. Howard’s 
Bill, which would enfranchise the rest of the men as well 
as the women. There are wholehoggers and little- 
piggers in this franchise movement as there are—or were 
—in tariff reform. And not only Mrs. Fawcett but the 
whole body of women suffrage associations are re- 
pudiating Mr. Howard’s Bill. ‘‘ Mr. Howard’s Bill is 
not what we want ’’, says Mrs. Fawcett. The Bill was 
read a second time on Friday and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Mr. Asquith said the 
Government were divided on the question of Woman 
Suffrage ; and if such a measure were passed it should 
be on the responsibility of the Government of the day. 


There are occasions when cheers are nicer to think 
than to utter. Surely such an occasion was when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came to the table on 
Tuesday. Many supporters of the Government cheered 
as though a bye-election had just been won! Well 
might the Chancellor look as if he wished to be saved 
from his excruciating friends. There are kindnesses 
that need not be advertised to all the world. 


Mr. Cherry, the Attorney-General for Ireland, perhaps 
only approves of personalities in politics when they can 
be safely fired off by himself. We noted that the other 
day he went to a meeting in Aldershot and nicknamed 
Mr. Salter M.P. ‘‘ the driest Salter he had ever come 
across ’’. Now he is whimpering against Mr. Camp- 
bell and others for their ‘‘ personal accusations ’’. We 
do not remember a more absurd case of the pot crying 
out against the kettle’s blackness. 


The French Government is in difficulties once more 
with its employees. This time it is the postal and tele- 
graph servants who are in revolt against the Minister of 
Public Works and the permanent head of the Post Office. 
Not only in Paris, but in other important towns, the 
service is disorganised, and so many branches of it are 
taking part in the movement that it may be described as 
a general strike. The French Government in a case of 
this sort always suspects something more than mere de- 
partmental trouble. It scents a plot against the Republic 
itself. This was what was so alarming in the disturb- 
ances a year or two ago when there was general unrest 
amongst civil servants, who claimed the right to form 
and to join trade unions. A French Government on this 
account is not so sympathetic as our own with its 
servants when they demand redress of grievances. 


In this strike the alleged grievances appear rather 
vague. They are gencral charges of tyranny in the 
administration and personal dissatisfaction with M. 
Simyan, the Under-Secretary for the Posts and Tele- 
graphs. The Government, through M. Clemenceau, 
refuses to admit that there are any grievances, and 
declares that it is master of the situation, and will put 
down what it regards as simply insubordination. There 
have been some prosecutions for rioting. Cries of ‘‘ A 
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bas Simyan ! ’’ may appear to M. Clemenceau to support 
his theory. All they meant, say the postal servants, is 
“* Assez de favoritisme, assez d’injustice: allez-vous- 
en.’’ A deputation of members of the Chamber ask. for 
a Bill for a Supreme Council of Posts and Telegraphs ; 
but M. Clemenceau is determined there shall be no Bill 
until order has been restored. The Government will 
not give way, and is confident it will have the last 
word. In the meantime those whose correspondence 
with France is interrupted will know what they are 


waiting for. 


War talk has filled the Austro-Hungarian, Servian, 
Russian, and German papers during the week since 
the Servian Note to Austria-Hungary was published. 
Count Forgach, the Austro-Hungarian Minister at 
Belgrade, it is believed, will to-day (Saturday) present 
the reply of his Government to the Servian Note. There 
is good reason to think that it will not be in the nature of 
an ultimatum, which would shut off all hope of further 
negotiations between Austria-Hungary and Servia. 
Another opportunity will be given to Servia of modifying 
the tone and phraseology of her former Note. If she 
resents the temptation to be smart and irritating there 
will still be a prospect of the differences between the 
two nations being arranged peacefully. 


Both have been pushing on mobilisation of troops 
and making other warlike preparations. Pan-Slavism 
and Teutonism are in a dangerous state of tension, 
and it is the Governments, not the people, that must 
be looked to for prudence and self-control. The Pan- 
Slavists of Russia issue manifestoes of admiration to the 
‘* suffering Servians ’’, and the Duma appeals to other 
Parliaments on their behalf. Austrian soldiers landed 
at Spizza Bay are threatened by the Montenegrin popu- 
lace ; Hungarians, forgetting for the time their quarrels 
with Austria, but remembering their anti-Slavism, join 
the war party in Vienna, and North German journalism 
joins in the cry. Against all this may be set perhaps the 
most potent of the opposing factors—that official Russia 
disapproves of Servia’s diplomacy and will in all proba- 
bility influence the tone and the matter of Servia’s next 


State Paper. 


The Mullah, misnamed the Mad, is again the cause of 
anxiety in Somaliland. Colonel Seely conveys little in- 
formation as to what is being done, on the ground that 
anything said will immediately become known to. the 
person whom it most concerns. If the Government 
imagine that they are going to safeguard the interests 
of the protectorate by a purely defensive policy they are, 
it is to be feared, laying up costly trouble for the future. 
Reinforcements have been sent, but so far, said Colonel 
Seely, the Government had avoided bloodshed. What 
Colonel Seely means, of course, is that so far the Mullah 
has not attacked British territory. If the Mullah is left 
to do as he pleases beyond the stretch of territory directly 
controlled by British troops, he will secure more and 
more followers, until a considerable campaign becomes 
necessary. What the Government should do, as Mr. 
Balfour suggested, is to try to find some policy between 
merely standing on guard and plunging into the heart 
of the country. Unfortunately the necessity, real or 
assumed, of official secrecy keeps us in the dark as to 
both intentions and actions. 


Rumours to the contrary notwithstanding, Sir Edward 
Grey says that Europeans in Teheran are in no special 
danger beyond the risks inseparable from any place where 
disorders exist. The Shah and the revolutionaries are 
apparently waiting for ‘‘ something to turn up ”’, and 
the monotony of the situation is only relieved occasionally 
by a certain amount of bloodshed as to which the records 
are equally explicit and untrustworthy. Once again 
the Shah is believed to be ina conciliatory frame of mind, 
and to be prepared to give ear to the constitutional 
reformers. He is ‘‘ much impressed by the attitude of 
the population ’’, and that attitude is certainly one to be 
taken into account—even in Persia. The people have 


seized every opportunity provided by the local supremacy 
of the revolutionaries to abstain from paying taxes. 
Foreigners will not lend the Shah money, and even his 
mysteriously elastic resources cannot be inexhaustible. 


In the trial of the Bengal anarchists the delays and 
abuses of procedure amount to a public scandal. But 
one little incident at least of the proceedings would atone 
for a good deal of irrelevance. It is stated that a Bengali 
gentleman, some time of the London University and a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was found to have 
been a subscriber to the organisation. He belongs to 
the small and select class from whom naturally and 
properly the Indian members of the Executive Councils 
would eventually be drawn. The selection of this native 
would give him all the secrets and plans of the Govern- 
ment to which he was attached—whether that of Viceroy, 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor. If the facts are as 
stated, they give an appalling illustration of the danger 
to which Lord Morley would so cheerfully expose the 
Administration. Perhaps Lord Morley will explain why 
the case has only come to light accidentally or incident- 


ally at this late stage. 


Mr. Taft’s first Presidential message to Congress on 
Tuesday was to impress on that body the necessity of 
getting to work on the new Tariff Bill. The Payne Tariff 
Bill was, in fact, introduced the next day. As the Bill 
leaves the Committee the new tariff is generally as pro- 
tective as the old: there have been increases of duties, 
and changes of duties from some articles to others ; and 
a real lowering of the duties on iron and steel. Mr. 
Carnegie is justified so far. Mr. Taft recommends a 
session devoted to the Bill. It may be changed, but 
it is not likely to be made less protective. Mr. Taft 
points out that the uncertainty is bad for business. The 
less time, he says, that is given to other subjects of 
legislation ‘‘ the better for the country ’’. A King’s 
Speech will no doubt before long be saying the same 
thing here in another form of words. The “ uncer- 
tainty ’’ is as bad in this country as it is in America; 
and people will get tired of interminable discussions on 
tariff reform and free trade. They will have it settled 
somehow. We prophesy a session in which less time 
will be given to other subjects than to tariff reform. 


The murder of Petrosino at Palermo by the ‘ Black 
Hand ”’ is the latest and most audacious of the crimes 
committed by this terrible secret society. Petrosino 
was at the head of the special body of detectives in New 
York appointed to watch these criminals who have 
paralysed the Italians with their terrorism and who levy 
blackmail on them under threats of outrage and murder. 
Petrosino had remarkable success in dealing with them, 
but the Italians are so completely cowed that he could 
obtain little or no assistance from them. With reckless 
courage he determined to visit Italy and Sicily to obtain 
the help of the Neapolitan and Sicilian police. Though 
his visit was secret, it appears that he was tracked by 
the band, and he was murdered about a fortnight after 
he arrived in Sicily. 


The ‘‘ Black Hand ”’ or Mano Nera has carried to 
America the methods of the Mafia and the Camorra, and 
it has become so formidable there that unless it is sup- 
pressed it will soon be as terrible as the parent societies 
are in Sicily and Italy. The Sicilian and Italian police 
are themselves almost helpless to prevent the comings 
and goings of the members of the society between Italy 
and America, and Petrosino is said to have denounced 
them strongly and blamed them for the failure of the 
American police to break up the gangs. Mr. Roosevelt 
was to visit South Italy, and Petrosino had preceded 
him partly for the purpose of watching the Italians who 
were supposed to have left for Italy, intending no good 
to the ex-President. The Neapolitan police are show- 
ing unusual activity since Petrosino’s murder, and 
perhaps America and Italy together may now co-operate 
in putting an end to the terrorism of the ‘‘ Black Hand ”’. 
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An important issue raised by the Admiralty revela- 
tions is, as Lord Rosebery pointed out in the ‘‘ Times ’’, 
the bearing of the whole business on the blue water 
theories which so largely govern our military prepared- 
ness. An absolutely predominant Navy has always 
been assumed as an unalterable factor in every new 
military scheme; and now that this supremacy is all 
at fault, the promises fall to the ground. Will the 
Territorial Army, even if its ranks fill, be adequate? 
Lord Rosebery asks. The moral would appear to be 
that instead of a half-trained body of Territorials, it is 
more than ever imperative that a system enforcing on 
able-bodied citizens a year’s military service should be 
instituted. 


Before any satisfactory results can be expected, the 
means of conveying armed men by motor-cars to a 
threatened spot on the coast must become systematised 
to some extent. Still, as an initial experiment, with 
chauffeurs untrained from a military point of view, 
the Hastings trial was fairly good. No doubt the whole 
business was a good sensational advertisement for the 
Army, which seems nowadays a leading motive with 
military authorities. Inextricable confusion appears 
to have resulted when the men reached Hastings. 
The civilian drivers did not keep their places, and 
so the men arrived anyhow, and makeshift com- 
panies had to be made up. This, too, was only the case 
of a single battalion. What would be the result in the 
case of a brigade? On the whole we incline to think 
that this means of conveyance, though possibly suitable 
for the transport of troops in smali numbers, is not 
suitable in the case of large bodies of men. 


According to the Criminal Statistics for 1907 (the report 
is always a year later than it ought to be) the number of 
criminal offences of the more serious kind was greater 
than it had been since 1882. But the proportion to 
population was considerably less. As compared with 
offences against the person, crimes against property in- 
crease in a greater proportion. This is quite a matter of 
course ; it is one of the ordinary incidents of decreasing 
brutality and increasing ability to use the more refined 
instruments of crime. There are more temptations for 
the clever people who are hard up. The civilisation that 
gives us the motor car and automatic slot machines is 
responsible for putting new means in the sight of those 
who would do ill deeds. 


It is something of an antidote to such a depressing 
view that, as the report informs us, the offence of coining 
is never practised by persons “‘ of any high social status’’. 
Honest hearts beat in S. James’ as well as in S. Giles’. 
We do not think there are many philosophic deductions 
to be made from the statistics, which vary from period to 
period without being susceptible of satisfactory explana- 
tion. Who can say why there were forty-three more 
suicides in 1907 than in 1906? Why Devon should be at 
the top of the list, London have a lower rate than Notting- 
ham by five to the hundred thousand, and Salford have 
little more than half the rate of London? It would 
require much exposition, too, to show why of 493 persons 
sent to inebriate reformatories 428 are women. 


S. Patrick’s Day in London has passed, and not a 
blow has been struck, but even S. Patrick is not himself 
outside Ireland, and no doubt the London omission will 
be compensated by the liveliness at home. Already we 
know that ‘‘ blows were struck ’’ in Dublin, where 
Trinity College has shown once more how it resents the 
monopoly in the Saint enjoyed by ‘‘ the other side ”’. 
The ** union of all creeds ”’ in the Irish Club in Charing 
Cross Road docs not appear to have attempted any func- 
tion, and so the Club committee will not require to buy 
any fresh furniture this time. If this brilliant race could 
only make a nation as they can make a row, what a 
nation it would be! The Exhibition of Irish Industries 
at Devonshire House, a great and graceful success, was 
only to show how the Irish race could live ; but the bulk 
of them appear still to be more attracted by the glory of 
dying in the decadence of retrospect. 


THE NAVAL CRISIS. 


HE debates on the Navy Estimates have proved to be 
of the most dramatic character owing to the in- 
tervention of the party leaders. We do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Balfour’s speech, characterised by a 
fine restraint and gravity fitted to the occasion, has 
saved the country from a great catastrophe. Those who 
were behind the scenes in the South African War well 
know that at a period when all around were despondent, 
Mr. Balfour himself took a course of action in the Cabinet 
which did much to turn the fortunes of the war. The 
case on Tuesday was vastly different. It was in the full 
glare of Parliament, From evidence which was at his 
disposal, and the nature of which was not disclosed, Mr. 
Balfour presented a case which seemed to show that, 
pledged to a two-Power standard, the Government were 
not providing even a one-Power standard. Mr. Balfour 
has a long parliamentary experience, has held the office of 
Prime Minister longer than any living statesman, has 
been leader of a party in the House of Commons longer 
than any politician since Pitt. Such a man is not likely 
to imperil his reputation by trusting to evidence which 
has not been carefully sifted. Indeed, in its fundamental 
aspects the evidence was confirmed by the Government. 
It is acknowledged that Germany has anticipated her 
1909-10 programme for the financial year that begins 
on April 1, 1909, by starting ships, as distinguished 
from laying the keel, about five months or more before 
the year to which they belong, and at least nine to 
twelve months before precedent would lead us to 
anticipate. It is also common ground now that she can 
build at least as rapidly as we can. Finally, her resources 
for building warships, in the accommodation of slips, 
the supply of gun-mountings, etc., are now equal to our 
own. Mr. McKenna says that Krupp and the allied 
firms can supply the component parts of eight battleships 
in one year, and it would tax this country to the utmost 
to do so. 

The effect of these disclosures and their admission 
by the Government created such an extraordinary im- 
pression on the House of Commons that no one was 
ready to follow Mr. Asquith. ‘* When his speech was 
delivered ’’, said Mr. Dillon, ‘‘ the House was crowded. 
When the Prime Minister sat down the Speaker looked 
at the House and the House looked at the Speaker, and 
for three or four minutes no one rose. That means that 
the speech of the Prime Minister created a panic in this 
House, as it has created a panic in the country.’’ In 
our opinion the circumstance ought to have been pointed 
out from the front Opposition bench and a motion pressed 
to a division for the adjournment of the debate. As 
it was Mr. Lupton provided an anti-climax and the 
members streamed out into the lobbies to discuss the 
situation. The result is well known. The Anti- 
Imperialists dared not move their resolution, and the 
mover of the motion carried unanimously at the National 
Liberal Federation a few weeks ago, to the effect that 
no case had yet been made out for increased Naval 
Estimates, got up to declare that the case had been 
completely established. The really vital difference of 
opinion between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith is as to 
the date of completion of the German ships. There is 
no difference of opinion as to the completion of the 
British ships, provided orders for gun-mountings, etc., 
are placed in advance, so as to allow of about two years 
and four months from start to finish, or two years from 
laying of keel. In tabular form, then, the position may 
be given thus, according to their respective versions : 


DREADNOUGHT SHIPS. 


British German 
March 1911 12 9 13 
August 1911 ‘ 4 14 M1 17 
November 1911 . 16 13 17 
April 1912 ‘ 20* 17 21 


A = Mr. Asquith’'s version. 
B = Mr. Balfour's version. 


* Includes the four conditional ‘‘ Dreadnonghts"’ for which the 
Government take power to order essential parts in 1909-1910 if 
they see a prospect of Germany having 17 ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ and 
*‘Invincibles in April 1912. 
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The Prime Minister says that he is advised that it is 
a physical impossibility for the Germans to have the 
extra ships mentioned by Mr. Balfour. The contro- 
yersial points, therefore, are narrowed to the rapidity 
of the supply of gun-mountings, for this is the crux of 
the difficulty in both countries. The evidence for the 
increased rapidity of German shipbuilding is conclusive. 
Last week we published a statement showing from the 


’ German Navy Estimates the huge increases in the instal- 


ments for each year for individual ships. The first instal- 
ments for battleships have gone up 75 per cent. in one 
year, and the second instalments 33 per cent. In the 
case of the ‘‘ Invincible ’’ type cruisers of the 1909 pro- 
gramme the first instalment is 95 per cent. greater than 
the first instalment of the ‘‘ Invincible ’’ of the 1907 
programme. The increase of first instalments as 
regards the battleships was known to everybody in 
October 1907. If anyone takes the trouble to study 
the press from 1906 on, he can see distinct indications 
of the enormous expansion that was taking place 
owing to the German Government guarantecing regular 
large orders for years to come. The ‘‘ National 
Zeitung ’’ was preaching in 1906 that ‘‘ the nation with 
the greatest steel industry is destined in the course of 
time to secure the command of the sea ’’. : 

On 19 November, 1907, the ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten ’ 
gave accounts of how the Wiser Company, of Bremen, 
was building a new yard; of how the Vulcan Company, 
of Stettin, was constructing a new yard at the mouth of 
the Elbe ; and of how the great firm of Messrs. Blohm and 
Voss was providing for the construction of the largest 
ships in the Germania yards at Gaarden. The German 
Navy League carried out an independent inquiry as to 
the capacity of the firms of the country, and published 
the results in their monthly journal, which guaranteed 
speed and capacity fully equal to the resources of this 
country. The crux of the situation lay, however, in the 
arrangements made by the Krupp firm for the supply 
of guns and gun-mountings. The orders for special 
machinery requiring special tools were placed to some 
extent in England, but the British Government appeared 
to have been entirely ignorant. It is by methods such as 
these that the firm of Krupp, with abundant capital from 
the German Government, provided for the great coup 
which Mr. Balfour's exposure has probably saved the 
British Empire from. Time will prove whether this view 
is right. As regards our own position, it is notorious 
that a revolution has taken place in gun-mountings owing 
to recent inventions. What inducement was offered to 
the only two private firms in 1907 to extend and alter 
their plant at enormous cost? The Government in 1907 
and 1908 held out orders for twenty-four heavy gun- 
mountings. The German Government during the same 
period carried out a long-promised order for at least 
forty-six heavy gun-mountings. Is it any wonder that 
men of engineering experience are disquicted to an 
extraordinary degree, and ask themselves if the forecast 
of the ‘‘ National Zeitung ”’ is to come true? 


FOR WHAT WE ARE ABOUT TO 
RECEIVE—— 


PECULATION as to the coming Budget is the 
amusement of the most detestable month in the 
year. Sometimes the speculation takes the concrete 
form of buying or selling produce, such as sugar, tea, 
or tobacco, in anticipation of a raising or lowering of 
duties. Generally it takes the more innocent shape 
of inspired paragraphs in the press, or whispered con- 
fidences at clubs and dinner-parties. Recently at a 
political club a well-known peer offered long odds 
(which were freely taken) that Mr. Lloyd George would 
propose import duties on foreign manufactures. We 
have ourselves been informed, ‘‘ on really good author- 
ity,’’ that photographs, false hair, diamonds, motor- 
cars, and bachelors are each or all to be the subject 
of special taxation. Without any exception these 
anticipations may be dismissed as ‘‘ the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity ’’, for if there is one 
secret which still defies the bribes and eavesdropping 


of the modern newspaper millionaire, it is that of the 
Budget. It is true that at rare intervals a Cabinet 
Minister blabs, like Lord Aberdeen in 1845 or Mr. 
Childers in 1886; but then it is always at the bidding 
of his chief, when he wants a lead from Fleet Street. 
We have neither read nor heard any communication 
as yet which bore the mark of genuine inspiration. 
But when revelation is denied, there is such a thing 
as inference from internal evidence; there is a fairly 
trustworthy process of reasoning by elimination. 

For instance, it is safe to assert that, after recent 
debates, there will be no differential tax on incomes 
from foreign investments. A great many sensible 
people have expressed their apprehension that a super- 
tax would be imposed on all dividend warrants issued 
by English companies owning and working railways in 
South America, and on the encashment of the coupons 
attached to foreign and American bonds. After the 
repeated and emphatic approval of the investment of 
British capital abroad—a controversy into which we 
do not enter here—it would be too grossly inconsistent 
to penalise incomes derived from this source. There- 
fore we think that holders of Argentine, Brazilian, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and United States securi- 
ties need not force their holdings on the market between 
now and Easter. We should not like to assert with 
equal confidence that the Duke of Bedford is not *‘ a 
day behind the fair ’’ in offering his Thorney estate for 
sale, because land is always regarded by the Radical 
politician as a joint from which there are still several 
fat slices to be cut. Although Mr. Harold Cox, with 
his usual acumen, has pointed out that cheap capital 
is far more important to the national prosperity than 
cheap land, nothing, we fear, but actual experience 
will convince Radical financiers that agricultural land 
is a stone from which blood cannot be got. It is not 
therefore impossible, or even improbabie, that somé 
additional taxation may be laid on land. The owners 
of reversionary interests in urban property, commonly 
called ground landlords, are a microscopically small 
class, and have few friends. Their throats are bared 
to the sacrificial knife, and they may be amongst the 
first victims. They will probably attempt to retaliate 
by raising rents, and thus assist the depopulation of 
the residential quarters of large towns, which motors 
and electric railways have already encouraged. In that 
case the ratepayers who cannot move and the urban 
tradesmen will be hard hit. So true it is that the 
taxation of the rich always comes back upon the retailer 
and the poor. 

But the best judges are of opinion that not very 
much can be obtained by a raid upon the ground land- 
lords. It is the middle and lower classes that are 
really in danger. It is easy to see from the proposals 
laid before Sir Charles Dilke’s Committee on the 
income-tax by Mr. Snowden, Mr. Chiozza Money, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, that any increase of indirect taxation 
will be fiercely opposed, and that the financial trend 
is towards an increase of income-tax. The Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be 
aware that the Nonconformists, sometimes described as 
the backbone of the Radical party, are as a class 
amongst the smaller payers of income-tax. As prac- 
tical men they must know that indirect taxation is the 
surest, the cheapest, and the easiest means of getting 
revenue. But how are they to break with the Socialist 
and Labour members of the party? It is thirty million 
adults, living on the weekly wages of manual labour, 
against a million payers of income-tax, a quarter of 
whom may be women—‘‘’tis odds beyond arith- 
metic ’’. It is practically certain that there will be an 
increase of income-tax, probably by means of a super- 
tax, above a certain figure. The only question is, what 
will be the figure? Of the million payers of income- 
tax, three-fourths now claim and receive abatement on 
the ground that their incomes are below £700. These 
people will doubtless be let alone, most unjustly—but 
““de minimis non curat’’ the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There are only 14,000 persons, taking the 
highest estimate, who enjoy incomes of over £:5000 


a year. Therefore it may be taken that there are 
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some 230,000 persons whose incomes range from £700 
to £5000 a year. Will Mr. Lloyd George raise the 
income-tax of persons with incomes between £1000 
and £2000 a year? Seeing that Mr. Asquith has only 
just granted an abatement of 3d. on earned incomes 
of less than £2000 a year, it would seem a reversal 
of the Prime Minister’s policy to raise the tax on 
incomes under the same figure. But the financial 
situation has rapidly changed for the worse in the last 
twelve months. Trade, so far from improving, has 
grown worse; and the expenditure on old-age pensions 
and the Navy is found to exceed estimates. Necessity 
knows no pity, and Mr. Lloyd George will in all prob- 
ability be driven to include the group of income-tax 
payers between £700 and £2000 in his exactions, for, 
above the abatement-claiming group, this is the largest 
group of all, numbering some 135,000 persons, according 
to a table handed in by an eminent statistician. We are 
afraid that the working class and the income-tax payers 
below the £700 limit will regard with equanimity, if 
not with satisfaction, the increased taxation of the 
middle class. We should like to point out to the 
working class, to the smaller tradesmen, and to all 
those who live by supplying the so-called superfluities 
of the rich, that part of the taxation of those imme- 
diately above them is inevitably passed down to them- 
selves. The class that lives on incomes between £700 
and £2000 is of all the classes in our society the one 
that can least support the burthen of additional taxa- 
tion. There is no class that lives more persistently up 
to the very last penny of income, or more often exceeds 
it, than the class with incomes between £1000 and 
‘£2000 a year. Composed mainly of Civil servants and 
struggling professional men, its members are hard put 
to it, in the richest country in the world, to educate 
their families, to maintain appearances, and to secure 
a reasonable margin for recreation. Being, as we have 
shown, the largest group in what may be called the 
spending class, any enforced retrenchment would 
very seriously affect the earning and employment of 
the classes below them. Let us glance at the list of 
economies, which the turning of the tax-collector’s 
screw would precipitate. Less coal would be used, and 
at the pits, in consequence, miners would be turned off. 
Fewer men would be employed in putting the coal on 
trucks ; fewer men in unloading the trucks; and fewer 
carters in bringing the coals to domestic cellars. Less 
electric light would be burned; and the makers and 
sellers of wires, electric lamps, and electric fittings 
would suffer. The husband would order the reduction 
of dressmakers’ bills. The women’s shops would 
be forced to dismiss their hands wholesale, and seam- 
stresses, cutters, fitters, mannequins, shopwalkers, and 
messengers would be turned adrift. The man himself 
would cut down his tailor’s bill, buy American boots, 
and smoke Manilla cheroots. The house would go 
unpapered and unpainted ; curtains and carpets would 
fade into rags; the motor and the “‘ taxi ’’ would be 
exchanged for the tube or the bus; and thus painters, 
builders, upholsterers, chauffeurs, tailors, shoemakers, 
would all be dismissed or have their wages reduced. 
Domestic servants would be turned off by the score; 
the autumn holiday would be cut short, and hotels, with 
their train of employees, would in many cases be shut 
up. Theatres would be forbidden by the overburthened 
breadwinner, and charitable subscriptions immediately 
abolished. So literally true it is that the superfluities 
of a rich nation are a better subject for trade than the 
necessities of a poor one. Anything like an attack upon 
the pockets of the middle class would cause widespread 
distress among the classes below them, and could not 
fail to swell the army of the unemployed by the addition 
of men and women unsuited to rough manual labour. 
The big capitalists may be fair game: they are quite 
able to take care of themselves, or they would not be 
capitalists. But it is well that the Labour party in the 
House of Commons and the working-class voters in the 
constituencies should realise some of the disastrous 
consequences of throwing their own share of the 
national burthen on to the classes above them. Classes, 
like houses, lean upon one another. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF TARIFF REFORM. 


EFORE Free Trade in the United Kingdom, 
America was a comparative chaos of raw material, 
Germany a loose and impoverished aggregate of 
agrarian States, France an economic force arrested to 
ripen towards her next revolution, and Belgium a fresh 
overflow from the political melting-pot of Continental 
warfare. Of the great countries, Russia alone stood 
much as she is still, a primitive mass, immovable by 
the organic forces of history, impenetrable to ideas 
from without, and organised against ideas from within, 
In the issue of economic from geographical accidents, 
England, standing outside the strife of more compli- 
cating frontiers, had taken the lead in industry, a fact 
which ought to correct many fallacies now current 
among us. For more than a century the originating 
currents of economic development had passed from 
France through England towards Germany, the North 
Sea being economically narrower than the Rhine. Such 
are the changes since then that most of the countries 
mentioned are now moving faster than we, while the 
United Kingdom, under Free Trade, tends to become 
a provider of raw material for the higher productive 
efficiencies which make the strength of the German 
Empire, under Protection. Is it possible for the British 
Government to ignore these changes and to govern 
well ? 

A concurrent or slightly anterior transition, still more 
comprehensively fundamental in its nature and effects, 
worked through the British revolt from physiocracy 
to the opposite excesses in laissez-faire, fixed as an 
economic creed by Adam Smith, translated into party 
politics by Cobden, and lifted to the level of a social 
philosophy in the cultured anarchy of Herbert Spencer. 
More than any other of his time Spencer perfected the 
theory of ‘‘ the State ’’ as a sort of multiplied police- 
man, concerned merely to protect ‘‘ the perfectly 
straight man ’”’ against the crookedness of his neigh- 
bours, but not at all to economise the life energies of 
the straight and the crooked together for the construc- 
tive strength of the nation. The crooked were to be 
** restrained ’’ from knocking down and robbing ‘“‘ the 
perfectly straiglt man’’, but he might have ‘“ free- 
dom ”’ to sweat the life out of his fellow countryman 
for profit, still remaining ‘‘ perfectly straight ’’; and, 
worse than that, the foreign sweater had equal ‘‘ free- 
dom ”’ to displace the British workman in his own 
markets and to degrade him even when he could not 
displace him. We were all to be “ free’ as fast as 
we became “‘ perfectly straight’’, but the increased 
‘* freedom ”’ assured our increasing crookedness through 
the enlarged and more highly remunerated motive for 
preying on each other; so that individual lay preachers 
could grow rich from ‘‘ Free’’ Trade and starvation 
wages, fortified behind the bulwarks of ‘“‘ scientific 
morality ’’ against the ethical artillery of Revelation. 
How Spencer could see as he did the organic process 
in social growth, with nationality as its most obvious 
example, yet ignoring the inseparable conflict between 
the national impulse and his denationalising ‘‘ freedom ’” 
that must kill nations, remains among the posthumous 
mysteries of great minds. 

Thus ‘‘ Free ’’ Trade was but a factor in the great 
philosophy of life, an application of it to the mere 
business of raising revenue. Cobden’s contemporaries 
in his school were at least consistent about this, seeing 
that ‘‘ justice ’’ was not merely a geographical term, 
and that their ‘‘ freedom’’ must know no political 
frontiers. They must be “ free’’ to ‘‘ buy in -the 
cheapest market ’’, no matter where, not yet realising 
how the cheapness might develop towards the destruc- 
tion of those who supplied the market ; but they would 
at least restrain the State from intruding into the 
individual sphere, so that we might have some sort of 
fair play in the foul business of trampling on the weak. 
The devil was to take the hindmost on such fair terms 
that no other devil might take more than his share. 

After more than half a century of incessant practice, 
defended by all the resources of modern thought, all 
that remains to us of the grand philosophy is the 
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“freedom ”’ to tax one another in order to avoid taxing 
the sweated products imported, which drive our workers 
out of work and set our capitalists exporting their 
capital. Stage by stage, through “ Free ’’ Traders 
as well as through others, the nation has steadily 
dropped the eternal dogmas and set the opposite process 
in motion, until the mere business of restraining the 
crooked man has become a small matter compared 
with the State function of constructive duty towards 
the collective good. The most uncompromising Free 


a workman for insanitary profit as a human sacrifice 
on the Spencerian altar ; because a power deeper in man 
than philosophy and loveiier on his lips than its syllo- 
gisms, rebels against such organised barbarism, how- 
ever distinguished the statesman by whom it may be 
defended. . It is well for human nature that it can 
always evolve something better than its own best 
definitions of itself. 

So have the dogmas fallen, all but one—the freedom 
of the foreigner to throw us out of employment at 
home, and to make it impossible for us at the same 
time to sell the products of our labour in his own 
matkets. If it be ‘‘ freedom ’’, it is certainly for the 
foreigner, not for us. The sole surviving dogma 
seems to have attracted to its defence all the force 
intended for the dead ones, and accordingly the last 
stand is unduly prolonged. We have industries in 
which very little encouragement might result in in- 
creased employment ; industries long established, and 
long profitable, but now checked or decaying through 
unfair competition from abroad; and if taxes must 
be levied to support industry, these are surely the indus- 
tries. Yet this Government of ‘‘ Free ’’ Traders are 
at this moment expending taxes, to relieve unemploy- 
ment, on forms of labour which can never possibly pay 
for the expenditure. Dreading a precedent in helping 
industry that could be helped, they deliberately expend 
the taxes to bolster industry that is beyond help. For 
fear of committing themselves to the principle of 
taxation to benefit industry that can be carried on in 
England better than elsewhere, they spend the taxes 
on industry that can be carried on nowhere. For fear 
of being caught doing the right thing, they keep 
themselves occupied doing the wrong one. For fear 
of appearing to violate their doctrine slightly, they 
violate it most desperately. Rather than be suspected 
of giving a shilling for eighteen pence, they give 
eighteen pence for a shilling—and they do it in the name 
of British statesmanship. Is it not most strange that 
men capable of ‘‘ thinking ’’ and behaving in such a 
manner should be actually forming the Government 
of a progressive people? 

We have tried to present in more concise form the 
nature and scope of the great conception underlying 
Mr. Balfour’s last speech to the Tariff Reformers. 
He at least can see the fiscal problem in its true per- 
spective, as one of the many phenomena in a vaster 
field of vision, as an arrear due from dogmatism to 
progress in the national evolution. He sees involved 


but also a whole theory of social organisation. The full 
question is not really one of taxes. It is rather to this 
effect : What is the right relation of the State toward 
society, and what are the nature and extent of the social 
functions of the State? If only to restrain the crooked 
man, the nation and the world have already gone 
increasingly wrong in almost. everything; but if to 
exceed the mere service of restraint, then the revised 
incidence of our fiscal system, with a view to its 
effect for our economic and industrial advantage, 
becomes a proper duty of the Government. Mr. Balfour 
Showed very fully how our present fiscal system 
remained with us almost alone from the discarded social 
theory of sixty years ago. He challenged the whole 
system of dead doctrine from which ‘‘ Free ’’ Trade 
Survives as a grotesque impediment to the social 
process. He denounced a definition of ‘‘ the State ”’ 
which recognised in it no constructive function of 
social service beyond keeping the prison keys; and he 


had definitely and for ever repudiated the negative 
and adopted the positive theory, necessitating the 
prompt removal of the remaining impediment and the 
restoration of the social symmetry from its disturbing 
influence. That great speech reaches the highest mark 
yet touched by any speaker on either side of the 
controversy. 

Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, declines to see 
the problem except as an abstract proposition, a thing 
to be ‘‘ debated ’’ by itself outside its concrete relations 
to our life as citizens and to our destiny as a nation. 
He does not even trouble about the primary fact that 
many propositions in themselves true may prove bene- 
ficial or mischievous according to the circumstances 
of their application in practice; and he ignores the 
derivation of the fiscal problem itself, the economic 
history through which it has been evolved, the vast 
changes in the economic structure, in its domestic 
process and in its relations to the world, since the 
inventors of the present system proclaimed it true and 
persuaded the nation to adopt it as a finality. One 
instructive result of that finality is that now we have 
the leader of Radicalism fighting for the worst of 
Conservative methods, and the leader of Toryism 
demanding a most radical reconstruction in accordance 
with the social evolution of our time, 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


I N wild weather, such as has become a characteristic of 

the Sunny South this winter, about one half of the 
Italian electorate turned out to vote for the deputies of 
the twenty-third Legislature of the modern kingdom. 
The Italian, if we except extreme members of the ex- 
treme parties, is never an enthusiastic voter, and the wild 
weather nodoubt kept a certain percentage of the electors 
from going to the polls. In Rome there are 29,916 
voters, of whom only 15,018, or exactly 50.20 per cent., 
voted. But this statement requires some explanation, 
as is usually the case with sensational statistics. In the 
Third Collegio, Baccelli (Constitutional) was unopposed. 
This, however, does not obviate the taking of a poll. An 
unopposed candidate must secure the votes of one-sixth 
of the inscribed electors or his election is null and void, 
and about one-fourth of the electorate turned out to make 
sure the election of an old friend and favourite. Still, 
as showing the greater readiness to vote of the extreme 
parties, it is interesting to note that 42 per cent. of the 
electors appeared to vote in the Fifth Collegio for the 
unopposed Republican candidate, Signor Barzilai, when 
17 per cent. would have sufficed. In the general result 
the Government returns to power with a comfortable 
majority. We will give the exact details of the position 
of the various parties when the final results of the 
balloted constituencies come in. The Extreme Left— 
Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists—have gained a 
score or more of seats, and the increased vote in their 
minorities points to the vigour and vitality of extreme and 
subversive views. Still the constitutional Monarchic 
party, the only party that can adapt itself to the 
modern political environment, has gained a decisive 
victory, and the difficulties of the fight may have 
helped to teach this party its lesson. Sober, serious, 
profitable legislation, the absence of petty personal 
bickering and strife, alone can arouse the bulk of 
Italians to avail themselves of the possible advantages 
of parliamentary institutions. Let the Government 
foster the industrial development of the country and 
improve its harbour accommodation, protect the 
freedom of labour, reduce taxation, modify bureau- 
cracy, organise a police force which shall protect citizens 
and foreigners, and not merely be an instrument 
for the control of political suspects, strengthen its 
frontier and Navy, and eschew hostile legislation 
against the Church: then perhaps elections will be 
treated seriously and welcomed with enthusiasm. We 
would fain add: let the Government discourage anti- 
Austrian feeling, which should now be a thing of the 
past. But no Government could hope for popularity 
with such an attitude. The hatred of Austria, the eager- 


traced the overwhelming proofs in fact that the nation 
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far more living than appears in the press, and are a 
more serious menace to the peace of Europe than is 
thought. 

Several important parliamentary figures disappear. 
Signor Santini, eccentric, extreme, exaggerated, an old 
soldier and a hot Monarchist who did not trouble to hide 
that he was a professing Catholic, has been defeated 
at Rome in the Second Collegio by Signor Bissolati, the 
socialist. He will be missed by the reader of parlia- 
mentary debates which he enlivened almost daily 
by vigorous outbursts often leading to ‘‘ scenes ’’. 
And he stood for honesty and plain dealing in the 
Chamber. The Quirinal is situated in the district of the 
Second Collegio, and Bissolati is the only deputy ever 
known to have shouted ‘‘ Abasso il Re! ’’ in the pre- 
cincts of the Chamber. There are some hundreds of 
voters employed in the Quirinal—every man over twenty- 
one who can read and write is entitled to vote—and it is 
freely said that many of them voted for the anti- 
Monarchical socialist rather than for the Catholic 
Monarchist, such is the power of the bogey word 
“Clerical ’’. An old parliamentary hand disappears in 
the octogenarian Signor Villa, several times President 
of the Chamber and many times a Minister : he has suc- 
cumbed to a moderate Catholic. The Vice-President, 
Signor Gurio, has also been defeated by a Catholic. Both 
the defeated candidates have already been created 
Senators. Signor Fradeletto did not obtain the requisite 
number of votes at Venice, and indignantly declines to 
submit to the ballot. By some mischievous prank 388 
votes were recorded for a well-known Venetian beggar, 
and these votes turned the scale against a man who at 
least deserves well of Venice for the part he has taken 
in organising the exhibitions of modern art. But 
otherwise most of the notabilities return to Monte- 
citorio, and altogether about 350 deputies of the 
previous Parliament. 

A feature of the elections has been the first appear- 
ance in force at the polls of professing Catholics. The 
Pope authorised the Bishops to withdraw the non 
expedit or prohibition to vote where one candidate 
obviously stood for order and the other for subversion. 
Whether obedient and professing Catholic voters are 
really a large body or not, the step is momentous as 
showing the change which is coming over the attitude 
of the Vatican towards the modern kingdom. The 
Catholics did not everywhere put forward candidatts to 
form a Catholic party : they used their influence rather 
to support the candidates of order, while in many con- 
stituencies their vote saved the Monarchic candidate 
from the ballot and checked the return of extremists. No 
conclusion can therefore be drawn from the small number 
of definitely Catholic candidates returned, though clearly 
the Catholics have not displayed the power and in- 
fluence that was expected of them. It is over-early, 
however, to judge of the modifications which the 
Catholic vote may some day bring about in the com- 
position of the Chamber. The Catholics were new to 
the work, and only partially organised. They were 
hampered, moreover, in those constituencies where 
there was little to choose between the moderate and 
extremist, and consequently abstained from voting. 
Nor can one say how strong their vote may be in 
the great unorganised apathetic mass that never 
records its vote. We welcome the Conservative 
doctrine, the tendency to administrative honesty and 
law and order which should follow in the wake of 
Church influence everywhere, and we see in the com- 
pact vote of Catholic Italy a possibility of purging 
the State from administrative abuses and of sending to 
the national Parliament a majority worthy of so great a 
country. We do not know that a Catholic party would 
be an undisguised blessing : its separate existence would 
form a constant pretext for attack and recrimination 
which would only hinder legislation. A National party 
with a basis that could include believing Catholics and 
really liberal-minded Constitutionalists would prob- 
ably best answer the purpose of saving the Italian 
Legislature from becoming wholly materialistic if not 
resolutely anti-religious. The Ministry of such a party 
would not suffer the ‘‘ Asino ”’ to live another day. The 


peril of clericalism would become a thing of the past 
with Catholics active in national life : the socialists would 
probably become transformed into Labour members, 


Finally, the few Republicans, figures of academic 


interest merely. 


THE TERM ‘ CATHOLIC ”’. 


“Tae desire of English Roman Catholics to restrict 
the term ‘‘ Catholic ’’ to their own communion is 
natural. If they could succeed in so monopolising it 
they would possess a controversial weapon of enormous 
use in their controversies with Anglicanism. What 
puzzles us, however, is that they should fail to see that 
to ask Anglicans to call the Roman Catholic Communion 
in this island the ‘‘ Catholic Church of England ”’ and 
its adherents ‘‘ Catholics ’’ is to ask them to commit an 
act of treason to their own Church. Father Thurston 
in the clever letters which we have published from him 
on the subject writes as though such a concession would 
be a mere recognition of a popular usage, and would not 
compromise the Anglican position in the slightest degree. 
The answer to such a plea is furnished by the letter that 
we published last week from Monsignor Vaughan. 
Monsignor Vaughan tells us plainly that in his opinion 
it is intellectually dishonest and absurd for Anglicans to 
claim membership in the Catholic Church. Therefore 
the reply of loyal Anglicans to Father Thurston must 
be that until his co-religionists are prepared to admit 
their subjective honesty they cannot, even as a matter of 
courtesy, tolerate any use of the word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ that 
can in any way be used to prejudice the claims of the 
Church of England. If such an attitude appears in 
any way discourteous, we regret it. The responsibility 
does not however rest with Anglicanism. At a time 
when there is a tendency among Anglicans to regard 
with sympathy the idea of a closer approach to the 
Churches of the Latin and Orthodox Communions, 
and when the growth of the secular spirit in all 
European countries is threatening Christianity with 
grave peril, it is deplorable that prominent Roman 
Catholics in England should impeach the intellectual 
honesty of those who believe in the ideal of one Catholic 
Church as sincerely as they do themselves. The 
grounds on which the Anglican Church claims to be 
a portion of the Church Catholic have been so often 
stated that to many their repetition must be wearisome. 
Equally well known also are the arguments by which 
Roman Catholics seek to disprove these claims. It is 
not our intention at the present time to reawaken an 
ancient controversy, except for one purpose. We only 
wish to make clear to some of our correspondents that 
the Anglican claim (whether true or false) is a reasonable 
one in the light of ecclesiastical history, and not an 
absurd paradox which can be passed over with a smile 
of contempt. 

By way of beginning let us make one point clear. 
The Church of England never has claimed to be the 
Universal Church. In 1537, at the very crisis of the 
Reformation, the ‘‘ Institution of a Christian Man ”’, 
issued with the authority of the Anglican Episcopate, laid 
down that there be several Churches in divers parts of the 
world having ‘‘ distinct ministers and divers heads on 
earth; yet be all these holy Churches but one Church 
Catholic ’’. From 1537 to the present time the Church 
of England has never claimed to be anything but the 
national Church Catholic of this country. Hard and 
often unjust things are said in some of its documents of 
the Papal See. But the Anglican Church has never at 
any time unchurched the Western Communions which 
have remained in the Roman obedience. In Canon XXX. 
of the Canons of 1603 the reason given for retaining 
the sign of the Cross in Baptism is that it was not 
the principle of the Anglican Reformation to forsake in 
all things the practice of the Churches of France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany or other such like Churches. Simi- 
larly when a few years ago Leo XIII. issued his Bull 
condemning as invalid Anglican ordinations, the 
Anglican Archbishops appealed from him to the Catholic 
Episcopate. The idea that the Anglican Church has ever 
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claimed to be ‘‘ the Church ”’ or ‘‘ the true Church ”’ is 
a mere fond imagination of the Roman Church. This 
admitted, however, a more serious question arises. Can 
it be said that a Church which is out of communion with 
the Holy See has any reasonable claim to be regarded 
as a portion of the Catholic Church? No doubt if it 
could be shown that prior to the Reformation the Ultra- 
fnontane theory, which lays down that the authority of 
the Pope is necessary for the maintenance of orthodoxy, 
had been held ‘‘ semper ubique et ab omnibus ”’ in the 
Catholic Church, the Anglican claim would be ridiculous. 
However, when we consider the position of the early 
Churches, say in the fourth century, we may indeed ob- 
serve that the Patriarchate of the West is steadily increas- 
ing in power ; but there are few indications that the great 
saints like S. Athanasius or S. Basil regarded the Pope as 
the infallible arbiter in ecclesiastical controversies or 
always identified the Catholic Church with the dioceses 
that happened to be in communion with him. It is true 
that in the long agony of the fight for the creed of Nicwa 
the influence of the great Patriarchate of the West was 
in general thrown on the side of orthodoxy. But no one 
seems to have supposed the voice of the Pope was 
authoritative on the question at issue. Indeed, at one 
moment the world that stood opposed to Athanasius and 
refused him communion included the Bishop of Rome. 
But even stronger is the conclusion to be drawn from the 
well-known case of S. Meletius in the same century. Pope 
Damasus declined to communicate with S. Meletius, 
who was unquestionably the canonical Bishop of 
Antioch, and thought fit to recognise as the true Bishop 
of the See Paulinus, the leader of the Eustathian 
separatists. S. Basil, the greatest champion of 
orthodoxy in the East, however, communicated with 
Meletius and not with Paulinus, and when the Council 
of Constantinople met, a Council which Rome recognises 
as the Second GEcumenical Council, it was S. Meletius 
who was summoned to preside. He died out of the 
communion of the Bishop of Rome; but to-day the 
Roman Church invokes him as a saint. A glance such 
as we have taken into the history of the early ages of 
Faith clearly shows that the Ultramontane claims that 
would restrict the area of the Catholic Church to the 
fold of the Roman obedience has to face many awkward 
historical facts. Would space permit one to look at the 
other episodes of Church history—say, the Conciliar 
struggle of the fifteenth century or the Gallican con- 
troversy—it would be easy to show that the extreme 
Papal claims which are used to decatholicise the Church 
of England have, to say the least, been severely criticised 
by theologians whose orthodoxy few would care to 
impugn. 

The arguments that would rule out of the ranks of the 
Catholic Church those who have withstood the claims of 
the Papal monarchy as championed by the medizval 
Guelfs or the more modern Ultramontanes would, if 
logically applied, stigmatise as heretics Dante and 
Bossuet. In what position the same arguments would 
place those Gallican theologians who in the eighteenth 
century seriously discussed with Archbishop Wake a 
scheme for a union between the Anglican and French 
Churches we shudder to think. If a fair consideration 
of past ecclesiastical history shows grave difficulties in 
the way of identifying Ultramontanism and Catholicism, 
the mere fact that the Anglican Church is not in com- 
munion with the Holy See cannot, for those who are 
unable to accept the extreme Papal claims, deprive it of 
a claim to the title Catholic, while even Ultramontanes 
themselves should in fairness acknowledge that Angli- 
cans possess an historical case which is entitled to sober 
argument and which cannot be met by contemptuous 
ridicule. If the test of Catholicism be the maintenance 
of the ecclesiastical constitution and dogmatic definitions 
of the first six centuries, the Church of England can 
meet it as no Protestant body can do. And behind all 
Anglican statements of doctrine lies an appeal to the 
Primitive Church and to a General Council. To reply 
that such a position leaves branches of the Catholic 
Church teaching repugnant doctrines is idle, even in the 
mouth of a Roman controversialist. The very fact that 
the Holy See of set purpose left undetermined the dispute 


between the Tomists and Jesuits on the freedom of the 
will is proof that Rome herself is willing to permit in its 
own pale doctrinal divergences. It was only in essentials 
that the Fathers of Nicea and Chalcedon required unity. 


THE CITY. 


“THE Stock Exchange is a very practical place. Its 
members are quite unmoved by the naval debate, 
probably believing that politicians always exaggerate. 
But they are nervously alive to the diplomatic 
manceuvres of Austria and Servia. On Thursday the 
news that Britain, Russia, and France had once more 
presented a Note to Servia made markets better, but 
only fractionally. Is it not ridiculous, three Powers 
like England, France, and Russia going on their knees 
to a twopenny-halfpenny little Power like Servia, and 
begging her not to break the peace? It were most 
devoutly to be wished that either Austria would march 
to Belgrade, or that the Servians would give over teasing 
their powerful neighbour. However, the thing must be 
settled one way or the other in the next fortnight. None 
but the most sporting of speculators would think of 
having an open account in such times; though if war 
should break out, we advise everybody to buy, as we 
do not believe that the war will last long or that it will 
involve other nations. It certainly cannot interfere 
with Argentine railways or South African mines, the two 
markets of the immediate future. Buenos Ayres and 
Great Southern new shares (£/10) are certainly cheap at 
8s. premium, which is equivalent to stock at 104. It 
is true that they are not converted into stock till 1912, 
and meanwhile only get 4 per cent., but they are cheap. 
The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust strikes us 
as a rather cheeky proposition. Its capital is £500,000. 
250,000 shares are offered to the public, 50,000 are 
allotted (fully paid) for the purchase of certain shares in 
rubber companies, and 200,000 are reserved. The sub- 
scription of 200,000 shares has been underwritten with- 
out commission, the consideration being the right to 
subscribe at par for an equal number of the reserved 
shares for a period of three years! This is the coolest 
thing we ever heard of, and this proposition was actually 
made to professional underwriters, like the trust com- 
panies! The promoter and chairman of this company 
is the energetic Mr. Lampard, partner in Messrs. 
Harrisons and Crosfield, well enough known in Mincing 
Lane. The undertaking might have a safe and lucrative 
future before it if the rubber companies wanted 
financing—but they don’t, at least the sound ones. The 
good rubber companies have mostly got sufficient work- 
ing capital, and if they want advances on produce they 
can always obtain them from their banks on the best 
terms. Some business, no doubt, is to be done by 
amalgamating the smaller and old-fashioned companies, 
and converting their capital from rupees to sterling. 
But the chances are that this Rubber Trust will specu- 
late in the shares of other rubber companies. This is 
a dangerous game, in which we cannot advise our 
readers to take a hand. We are always prejudiced 
against a company which ostentatiously announces the 
fact that ‘‘ no promotion-money has been or will be 
paid’. As nobody promotes a company from phil- 
anthropy, we are always certain that the promoters are 
getting their reward in some manner which is not clear 
to the outsider. Then we worry ourselves by looking 
for ‘‘ the nigger in the fence ’’’. We much prefer a 
promoter who says, ‘‘ I have bought this business for 
£50,000, and I am selling it to you for £70,c00 ”’. 
Then we know where we are, and we have no objection 
to a promoter’s profit. The promotion of a company 
involves great labour, and, as a rule, considerable out- 
lay. The labourer is worthy of his hire: only let him 
own up, and not assume pharisaical airs of superiority. 
A correspondent has written to ask whether we think 
that the muddling and swindling that have been going on 
in the Shanghai-Hangchau-Ningpo Railway is prevalent 
in other Chinese railways such as the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway. We do not think so, and are willing to believe 
that the Chinese Minister of Communications, who 
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played the fool with the Ning-po Railway, was an ex- 
ceptional rogue, an opinion which. is confirmed by the 
fact that he has been cashiered. Still, our knowledge 
is imperfect, and we advise all holders of Chinese rail- 
way securities to make inquiries of their brokers or of 
the issuing house. The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, which has ‘‘ shepherded ’’ most of these Chinese 
railway issues, ought to be made aware of responsibility. 
The middle-class commercial Chinaman is very honest ; 
in fact the cashiers in most of the banks in the East are 
Chinese. But the Chinese upper class, the mandarins, 
are, as in some countries further West, hopelessly 
corrupt. 


INSURANCE. 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK—STAR. 


W# EN a few years ago people were criticising the 

American life offices adversely, we pointed out 
at some length that the things for which they were then 
being blamed had been going on for a long while pre- 
viously, and that we ourselves had objected to them over 
and over again. Instead of saying, as the ignorant and 
the interested did, that the New York life offices were 
in a bad way, and that the assured should surrender their 


policies, we explained that the best thing possible was | 


happening, that beneficial reforms and economies were 
being introduced, that people should retain their policies, 
and that in the future the companies would be better than 
ever. We were right in blaming these offices when other 
people praised them, and year by year the annual reports 
supply the proof that we, in common with the best 
English actuaries, were right in praising these offices 
when other people blamed them. 

Some figures issued by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York indicate the great improvement 
that has taken place during the past three years. In 
1904 the expenses of management were 24.7 per cent. of 
the premium income, and in the following year 22.6 per 
cent. In 1906 the expense ratio went down to 16.6 per 
cent., to be reduced to 13.1 in 1907, and to 12.1 per cent. 
last year. The expenditure is thus less than half the 
rate which prevailed four years previously. Doubtless 
part of this economy is due to the transaction of a smaller 
amount of new business, though it is by no means en- 
tirely so, and large real benefits for the policyholders 
have been the result. 

Partly as a consequence of economy of management, 
and partly from improved interest-carnings, favourable 
mortality, and gains from other sources, the bonuses to 
the policyholders have shown steady and substantial in- 
creases year by year. All items in which an increase is 
good for the policyholders, such as the amount of assets, 
premium income, interest received, payments to policy- 
holders and the like, show an increase ; while all the items 
in which a decrease is beneficial to the policyholders, such 
as death claims, management expenses, renewal com- 
- missions, and terminations by lapse, are smaller than 
before. 

Another life oflice which was much talked about two 
or three years ago was the Star Life Assurance Society. 
The policyholders were disappointed with the bonus 
declared at the 1898 valuation, which was less than half 
the previous rate. An even less satisfactory condition 
of things was shown in 1903, when participating policies 
received a bonus addition to the sum assured at the rate 
of only tos. per cent. per annum, calculated on the com- 
pound bonus plan. This led to panic proposals by the 
directors, who endeavoured to arrange an amalgamation 
with one company, and on these negotiations falling 
through declined to consider an amalgamation on better 
terms with another company. Subsequently an interim 
valuation was made, which seemed to indicate the prob- 
ability of much larger bonuses at the end of 1908. The 
results of the valuation up to this date have now been 
published, and once again the policyholders are to receive 
only a tos. bonus. The main cause of this poor return 
is the depreciation in the value of the securities held by 
the Society, which has been very large. 


the shareholders are taking their full one-tenth of the 
surplus, which yields a dividend of over 100 per cent. per 
annum on the paid-up share capital. The life assurance 
funds amount to 64 millions, and the share capital is 
only £5,000, yet the proprietors take one-tenth of the 
surplus. It is true that the shareholders’ profits would 
only increase the policy-holders’ bonus by Is. per cent. 
per annum, but at the same time it seems somewhat of an 
absurdity that the proprietors, who are mainly respon- 
sible for the management, and whose existence confers 
no benefit upon the assured, should receive back some- 
thing more than their whole capital every year, at a time 
when the policyholders are having only infinitesimal 
bonuses allotted to them. 

Probably, however, the worst is over, and the future 
of the Star will be better than its recent past. A new 
manager and some new directors have been appointed, 
and it has been decided to give a bonus at the increased 
rate of £1 per cent. to policies which become claims 
before the next valuation. This decision points to the 
expectation of a higher rate of bonus five years hence, 
which seems justified by the facts brought out by the 
valuation. 


THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 
By Fietp-MarSHAL SiR EvELyN Woop V.C. 


‘Ts faculty of accurate observation and of logical 
deduction from what is noticed may be in some 
persons innate, but it can be cultivated to a degree 
which seems almost incredible to townsmen. They 
seldom acquire it, or indeed try to do so, and yet to 
soldiers, who are now mostly town-bred, the power is 
useful on the battle-field, and is often invaluable to 
troops employed on outpost duties. ’ 

People who read Fenimore Cooper’s novels and can 
recall his stories of the marvellous skill of trappers may 
have often doubted the accuracy of the incidents he 
describes. Such doubts are not felt by those who have 
seen Canadian half-breeds on a track, or have noticed 
Hottentots and Kaffirs following a spoor (spuren) in 
South Africa. 

A few years ago two British officers went for a month’s 
shooting trip in the north-west of Canada, and arranged 
to meet two friends at the end of a fortnight. On the 
fourteenth day the party struck a trail, going in the same 
direction as their own, and one remarked to the tracker, 
‘* We must be overtaking our friends ’’. The guide 
asked ‘* Have they a baggage pony?’ ‘‘ No, only 
horses.’’ ‘* Then the trail is not that of your friends, 
for in front of us there are three horses and a pony which 
is blind of its near eye.’’ At sunset, when the officers 
overtook the party and noticed that their guide had been 
correct, they asked ‘‘ How did you know that the pony 
was blind of its near eye? ’’ He replied ‘‘ Because as 
it closed in on the horses it often made a false step ’’. 

This story might be capped by sportsmen of experience 
who have followed game in sparsely populated lands; 
and Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell, in his ‘‘ Scouting 
for Boys ’’, gives several instances not only of the value 
of training in accurate observation but also of the art of 
drawing sound deductions from what is observed. 

Since the Franco-Prussian war increased attention has 
been paid to scouting in the annual field training of the 
Regular Army, but there is yet a great deal more to be 
done in it, and still more for the Territorial Forces. All 
officers who have trained or have supervised the training 
of troops will agree with this view. ; 

One morning when I was questioning the men of a 
battalion recruited almost entirely from a city, to ascer- 
tain whether they fully understood the scheme of opera- 
tions, it transpired from the answers of the first six men, 
who stated that they were expecting an attack from the 
north, that none of them knew where to look for the 
north, although a bright sun had been up for three hours ! 

While the lessons of costly errors in South Africa 
were still fresh in our minds an order was issued that 
during the marches of troops arrangements should be 
made to develop the mental powers of young soldiers by 
requiring them to note and afterwards describe what they 
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From one station cavalry soldiers were ordered to ride 

long distances and encouraged to report what they had 
noticed in passing through towns. A commanding 
officer so little appreciated the object of the order that 
instead of visiting the towns himself, in order to test 
his soldiers’ reports, he gave each of them a book, 
which he directed them to get initialled by the post- 
masters of the towns as a proof of their having ridden 
the distance. 
' It is not surprising when some officers have so little 
imagination that private soldiers should be unobservant. 
As far as I know, the practice of observation is not taught 
in schools, and Charles Kingsley was the only parent 
I have known to educate his children regularly in this 
manner. I suppose of the millions who have passed 
through Trafalgar Square there are but few who could 
name the statues in it, and still fewer who could describe 
them. 

In 1902 I adopted the principles taught by Colonel 
(Major-General) L. W. Parsons R.A. in a lecture on 
“ Training the Powers of Observation ’’, and in 1903, 
with the help of Surgeon-General Evatt C.B., I added 
the practice of visual training. Classes of soldiers were 
taken out and required to describe accurately the natural 
and artificial objects within sight, and to estimate the 
distances of all such within six hundred yards. The 
improvement in the men’s vision effected after a few 
lessons was remarkable, and in May 1904 an important 
War Office paper was issued, entitled ‘‘ Instructions for 
judging Distance and Visual Training ’’. After laying 
down that the object of all training was the development 
of eyesight, the instructions dwelt on the importance of 
accuracy in estimating distances, stating that experi- 
ments had clearly demonstrated that an error of one 
hundred yards either short of, or beyond a target six 
hundred yards off rendered ineffective, even with marks- 
men, two out of three bullets. Accuracy, however, 
cannot be obtained or maintained in the estimating of 
distances without constant practice, and the habit of 
accurate observation and logical deduction will greatly 
add to the effect of rifle-fire. 

Although it is of course easier to practise observation 
in the country than it is in a city, yet even there 
much useful exercise is obtainable; for instance, any 
man walking to his office, or sitting on an omnibus, may 
estimate distances and check his estimates by pacing 
himself, or timing if he is on wheels. He will usuaily 
over-estimate the distance in a long straight street or 
where the object is only partly in sight ; he will generally 


' under-estimate it when snow is on the ground, when the 


object is large, or when the sun is behind the observer. 
The visual and mental horizon of townsmen may be 
greatly extended by such simple self-instruction. 

A countryman may learn much from observing the 
habits of animals and birds. The following are two 
remarkable instances from history of the military value 
of such knowledge, accompanied with the practice of 
making sound deductions: the former instance from 
negative indications, the latter from positive signs. On 
8 June 1857 Mr. G. Ricketts C.B. learnt at Lodiana 
from his assistant, Mr. Thornton, that from the Philur 
Fort he had seen the Jalandha brigade of mutincers, then 
marching towards Dehli, received as guests in the Philur 
cantonment by the 3rd Bengal Infantry, a detachment of 
which regiment held the Lodiana Fort, which is eight 
miles distant from Philur and on the south bank of the 
Satlaj. The river in 1857 ran in one main, broad, un- 
fordable channel, with many subsidiary streams. Mr. 
Thornton in recrossing the floating bridge had cut away 
the northern end of the boats, thus severing the com- 
munication with the south bank. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, having ordered a force of Irregulars to follow 
him, rode to the bridge head and crossed over the main 
channel in a ferry-boat. There was still a mile of sand 
and water, jungle, and shallow streams between him and 
the northern bank of the river, a few hundred yards from 
which the Philur Fort stood. The boatmen now refused 
to follow the Deputy-Commissioner, who was wading 
with his trousers off, because two hours earlier they had 
Seen several mutineers who had marched down, hoping 
to cross by the bridge, disappear into the high jungle 


when they realised that the bridge had been cut. Mr. 
Ricketts, while looking at the bank, observed a large 
black-and-white kingfisher, a shy bird, poise over the 
jungle and swoop down into a pool just outside it. Then, 
seeing several more, he said ‘‘ Come on, there is no one 
there’. ‘‘ How can you tell? ’’ ‘‘ Just look at those 
kingfishers ; they never settle near men ”’ ; and the boat- 
men, quite satisfied, followed him to the fort. 

The positive instance occurred in 1866. The Arch- 
duke Joseph, a distant relative of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, belonged to a branch of the Hapsburgs 
which had been settled in Hungary for more than a cen- 
tury. He was the great protector of the local gipsies ; 
whence his name ‘‘ The Gipsy Archduke ’’; and had 
popularised the Tzigane music by arranging many of 
their tunes in scores for orchestras. 

During the night, 2-3 July, before the battle of 
Sadowa, a division commanded by the Archduke, re- 
treating before the Prussian Army, had bivouacked near 
a town in Bohemia facing north. At midnight the 
Archduke, when resting in a peasant’s cottage, was 
awakened by the arrival of a gipsy, who insisted on 
seeing him personally, having come to report the 
advance of the enemy. The Archduke, who spoke 
Romani fluently, asked ‘‘ How do you know? Our out- 
posts have not reported any movement ’’. ‘‘ That, 
your Highness, is because the enemy is still some way 
off.’ ‘‘ Then how do you know? ”’ The gipsy, point- 
ing to the dark sky, lighted by the moon, observed, 
** You see those birds flying over the woods from north 
to south? ’’ ‘‘ Yes; what of them?” ‘‘ Those birds 
do not fly by night unless disturbed, and the direction 
of their flight indicates that the enemy is coming this 
way.’’ The Archduke put his division under arms and 
reinforced the outposts, which in two hours’ time were 
heavily attacked. 


BOATRACE PROSPECTS. 
By ReerinaLp P. P. Rowe. 


"THE Oxford and Cambridge crews have now been 

rowing at Putney long enough to accustom them- 
selves to tidal conditions, and one can form some 
estimate of their merits. After all that has been said of 
the degeneracy of modern oarsmanship it is a pleasure 
to find that one University has at least been able to 
produce an eight which is highly promising, and that 
the other is represented by a crew which, if still back- 
ward, has been coached on the right principles and will 
probably prove faster than any of its immediate prede- 
cessdrs on the day of the race. At the same time, when 
the rowing is compared with that of the best crews of 
the last twenty years, neither eight can as yet be called 
first-class. 

So far Oxford have hardly done themselves justice at 
Putney. They have not had so long to accustom them- 
selves to the lively troubled waters of the tideway as 
their rivals ; but even allowing for this they have not done 
so well on the Metropolitan course as their last row at 
Henley would have led one to expect. The change that 
has had to be made at bow is no doubt partly respon- 
sible for this, but I am inclined to think that they have 
also arrived at the stage, which comes to every crew at 
least once in a long training, when for no particular 
reason temporary relapse succeeds a rapid improvement. 
Oxford as they rowed last Saturday at Henley were dis- 
tinctly promising. Their swing was long and fairly 
steady, their sliding better timed and their leg-drive 
firmer than that of recent Oxford eights: per contra 
they were heavy-handed when forward and too deliberate 
in covering their blades and getting hold of the water. 
Since then they have quickened their hand-work over 
the stretchers at the expense of the steadiness of their 
swing. Individually they are and always will be (from 
the aquatic standpoint) an ugly crew. Nos. 6 and 5, 
for instance, are both rowing exceedingly hard and in 
some ways very well, but in the matter of style must 
almost be regarded as curiosities. It is astonishing 
that such cramped efforts should produce such good 
results as their blade work testifies. It cannot be said 
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that stroke is much more satisfying to the eye eager for 
excellence of form, but on the whole he has been satis- 
factory in the position which he occupies, since he has 
at least helped to give the crew length. He has also 
proved himself to be possessed of judgment in a race, 
and will no doubt acquit himself creditably on April 3 if 
he is allowed to do himself justice. At present it would 
appear that he is not permitted to command the crew so 
much as he should do. In several recent rows when a 
spurt has been attempted the men behind have not 
waited for stroke but have begun to hurry on him inde- 
pendently, much to the detriment of the pace of the boat. 
With regard to the other individuals, the four bow 
oars are adequate, and Kirby, the president, is rowing 
better at 7 than I have ever seen him. In style he 
is certainly much the best of the crew, and his grip of 
the water and work are now really effective. If Oxford 
improve as they should do during the next fortnight, 
they will take a good deal of beating. 

Of Cambridge the general opinion seems to be that 
they are rapidly shaping into a first-class crew. Ever 
since the Cambridge Trial Eights it has been expected 
that this would be the case. The crews which raced 
at Ely contained at least one oarsman of exceptional 
promise and several others who combined form and 
strength to a satisfactory degree. Nevertheless the 
towing of the Cambridge eight is as yet considerably 
short of that ideal of oarsmanship which, if never 
realised, has been sometimes approached. There can 
be no question that the men composing the crew are 
exceptionally powerful, and since their strength is 
reasonably well applied, they have at any rate some 
degree of pace. How fast they really are remains to 
be seen. So far they have done one good time over the 
full course, and it looks as if they could stay well. Their 
efforts to work up a fast stroke for a short distance have 
not as yet been very successful. Without going some- 
what elaborately into the matter of style it is difficult to 
explain the nature of their shortcomings. The Belgian 
heresy, as far as University rowing is concerned, seems 
for the time being to be dead. By this term I mean the 
unaccountable mania for imitating the worst points of 
the Belgian method. On the other hand, the good wrist- 
work and the sharpness of grip and drive, which gave 
this foreign eight their undoubted pace, have not been 
equalled by any modern English crew. It seems a pity 
that these good points of Belgian oarsmanship should not 
have had more effect than they have had on rowing in 
this country. The tendency of English style of late 
years has been to adopt a heavy dragging stroke in 
preference to the more lively one advocated by earlier 
theory. The style of the present Cambridge crew, 
though good in some respects, is still sluggish in 
character. It fails chiefly in faultiness of rhythm. 
There is a noticeable pause of the hands over the 
stretchers, and in consequence the beginning is not 
gripped as quickly and firmly as it should be, while the 
loss of time involved prevents the crew from rowing a 
fast stroke without ‘‘ bucketing ’’. Trained for a short 
course on present lines Cambridge, in spite of superior 
strength, would probably be quite outpaced by the 
Belgians, though undoubtedly their greater length of 
stroke would give them the advantage over four miles. 
It is hard to say to what extent Stuart is responsible for 
the fauity rhythm referred to. The present Cambridge 
president has been both more belauded and more abused 
than most contemporary oarsmen. It is held in many 
quarters that while he has won races for his University by 
his judgment as a stroke, he has done much to spoil the 
style of the men behind him. In the eight now practising 
at Putney he is rowing as well as he ever has done, and 
even in this matter of rhythm scems not so much at 
fault as other members of the crew. Yet all the cights 
which he has stroked have developed much the same 
characteristics. It may be that Cambridge will yet turn 
out a really fine crew. A little difference in hand-work 
and timing of swing would make a great difference to 
their pace. Without question the boat contains good 
material. I have rarely seen eight men who rowed so 
hard. The exceptional strength of the individuals com- 
posing the crew makes it a matter of course that it should 


be above the average in pace. J. B. Rosher, at 6, is 
probably the best man in the boat. He is immensely 
powerful, and rows in nice easy form. He is not 
yet a second Muttlebury, but for many years past no 
such promising heavy-weight has appeared at Putney, 
If he were quicker-handed when forward, and his blade 
did not hesitate rather noticeably before entering the 
water, his work would be even more effective than it is, 
Here he merely shares the prevailing fault of the crew. 
Williams, at 5, has improved greatly since last year, 
and is now a very useful oar. There is no man in the 
boat who does not fully row his weight. 

It would seem then that Oxford have little chance 
against their powerful opponents, but such a prediction 
at the present stage of practice would be unjustifiable. 
The rowing of the Oxford crew suggests great pos- 
sibilities. So far their merits have probably been 
very generally under-estimated. A week ago they 
were shaping so well that, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary set-back which they have experienced, it will be 
a matter of surprise if they do not improve into a crew 
of very fair class by the date of the race. They have 
greater length and strength than recent Oxford eights, 
and another fortnight’s practice and good coaching 
should make a great deal of difference to them. Their 
‘* times ’? both at Oxford and Henley have been de- 
cidedly satisfactory, and though Cambridge have great 
power it is not yet proved that they have great pace. 
It is a most difficult thing to gauge pace by the 
eye. I cannot help calling to mind an Oxford eight 
of the early ‘nineties, extravagantly favoured all 
through training by the critics and those responsible for 
the betting, which proved itself in the race to be as slow 
as it was strong and ponderous. It may be that the 
size and weight of the Cambridge men have created an 
undue prejudice in their favour. Whether their pace is 
proportional to their strength is a question yet to be 
answered. 


THE GRAVE OF THE HORSEMAN. 
By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A LITTLE town just glimmered in the distance, lost in 

orange groves, with a few date palms waving above 
the saint’s tomb near the gate, their ragged tops looking 
like seaweed in a pool left by the tide upon the beach. 
High mountains flanked the road, which ran between 
great boulders, with here and there flat slabs of whin- 
stone cropping up, shiny and slippery with the heat. A 
grove of cork-trees shadowed it on one side, and at the 
other the precipitous street of the strange mountain 
village called Bahaillein, with the houses separated by a 
brawling stream which roared and foamed eternally, 
ran surging into caverns, and, again emerging into view, 
made a right angle to its course. 

Smoke rose from many of the houses, and a wail 
of Arab women pierced the noise of the tumultuous 
stream. A band of horsemen, witha scout or two thrown 
out on cither side, picked their way through the stones, 
their horses propping themselves on their forelegs, 
drawing their quarters after them when they had found 
a foothold, making their riders sway upon their saddles 
as when a camel rises to its feet. Some of them 
bore fresh-cut-off heads upon the muzzles of their guns, 
either stuck stiffly on, as boys stick turnips on a stick, 
or with a lap of skin left on the throat, through which 
the gun was thrust, leaving the head to hang down 
limply like a fish. They drove before them cattle, 
urging them onwards with their spear-like guns. Occa- 
sionally a man stood out upon a rock and fired his long 
and slender-barrelled gun, which went off sullenly as the 
rough, home-made powder, ill rammed home, ignited 
slowly, sending the bullct over the heads of the retiring 
band. Somctimes a woman stood close to their path, 
shaking a ragged haik and cursing, and when a horsc- 
man passed he turned a little out of his way and rode on 
with his eyes fixed far away, as if he had scen nothing, 
leaving her wailing by the road. 

They closed their ranks and rode into the track that 
leads from Fez to S¢fru, the scouts falling back on the 
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main body when the last dropping shots of the harried 
villagers were spent. Horses neighed shrilly, and when 
they passed mares feeding by the outskirts of the cork 
wood, danced sideways or plunged into the air, their 
riders checking them so sharply with the curb that a red 
foam hung round their mouths as they fell back upon 
the bit. A cloud of dust hung over all the band, through 
which at times appeared a horse and rider, the man 
dressed all in white, save for a long blue cloak which 
streamed out in the wind, and the horse saddled with 
the high-cantled Arab saddle covered with orange silk. 
Faces tanned to the colour of a boot or white as ivory, 
and set in jet-black beards looked out from under hoods 
drawn up above their turbans, with here and there a 
flat-nosed negro, looking still blacker in the white 
clothes he wore. Black, grey and chestnut, with roans 
and piebalds and the mixed colours that the Arabs call 
‘* stones of the river ’’, their horses looked as if they 
all stepped from pictures by Velazquez, with tails that 
swept the ground, manes reaching almost to their knees, 
and forelocks falling to their nostrils, covering their eyes 
like veils. Their riders, thin and wiry, were of those 
who live by ‘‘ clashing of the spurs ’’, as goes the Arab 
phrase, and their wild eyes appeared to be eternally 
fixed on the horizon and to see nothing nearer than a 
mile away. Except the love of blood and pillage, they 
had but one thing common—the fear and hatred of their 
chief, who rode alone behind them, swathed to the eyes 
in white, on which a spot or two of blood served as a 
sort of trade-mark of his interior grace. 

Seated a little heavily upon a chestnut horse with a 
white tail and mane, Si Omar had returned his gun 
to its red flannel case, but held it still across the saddle, 
balanced against the pommel with an occasional motion 
of his hand. His horse reared and plunged forward 
now and then, fretting to join the others, but its rider 
took no notice except to slack his bridle hand a little, 
and when the animal came back upon the bit and gave 
its head he threw the long red silken reins across his 
shoulder, where they remained, looking as if someone 
had drawn a bloody finger down ‘his clothes. His spear- 
like, single-pointed spurs hung loosely from his red-and- 
yellow riding-boots, and just behind his heavy stirrups 
damascened with gold, had made a bloody patch upon 
his horse’s flanks, which he spurred constantly, after 
the Arab fashion, to keep him to his pace. Dark, fora 
Berber, and marked a little here and there with ‘small- 
pox, his spare black beard showing the skin between the 
hairs, Si Omar looked about forty-five, and had begun to 
put on flesh a little, after the fashion of his race when 
fortune smiles upon them, although he passed his life 
on horseback and in the open air. He wore the lock of 
hair, hanging down on his cheek, called by the Berbers 
“el kettaich ’’, that gave an air of fierceness to his 
face, which his wild eye and ever-twitching mouth 
accentuated. His hands were small with the nails clean 
and cared for, and when he raised his arm the loose 
sleeves of his selham left bare his wrist, slender and 
nervous, with something of the look as of a leopard’s 
claw or of the leg of a gazelle. As he rode on he drew 
a fold of his selham about his mouth, covering his face, 
leaving his eyes, bloodshot and staring, alone exposed to 
view. Passing the cork wood the horsemen, driving 
their ‘‘ creagh ’’ slowly in front of them, came out upon 
the plain and struck into a road which ran along the 
foothills of the mountains, from which the little, 
glistening town of Séfru appeared, a league or two 
away, buried in gardens and in woods. The sun was 
slanting towards the west and bathed the plain in a 
pale glow which blended everything together, making 
the pastoral Arab life a perfect illustration of the Old 
Testament as we conceive it, in the glow of the i imagina- 
tion of our faith. Herds lowed, and sheep drawn out in 
lines straggled towards the fold, preceded by a boy who 
piped upon a reed whose twittering notes hung in the 
air like the faint echo of a lark’s song when it has soared 
into the clouds. 

__ The women went and came about the wells dressed in 
the desert-blue that makes their supple figures look even 
more slender than they are, with pointed amphore upon 
their shoulders or balanced on their heads. Foals 


frisked beside their mothers, and here and there camels 
stood up outlined against the sky or browsed upon the 
thorny bushes, their outstretched necks writhing about 
like snakes. Elders sat at the doors of tents in groups, 
and the whole plain looked peaceful, happy, and exhaled 
an air as of eternity, so well the life fitted the scene and 
the scene sanctified the life. Above it, the marauding 
band passed, as a kite may pass above a dovecot, a 
wolf prowl past a fold, or as a train rushes at sixty miles 
an hour through some quiet valley in the hills. The 
horsts neighed and passaged, and a cloud of dust 
covered the horsemen and the animals they drove, 
whilst in the rear the solitary chief rode silent and as if 
buried in a dream. 

The world was going well with him, and the new 
sultan had confirmed him in his governorship both of 
the tribe and of the town. Indeed he was a man 
designed by nature to rule over such a tribe as was 
Ait Yusi, whose members passed their lives in fighting 
and in deeds of violence. His father had ruled them with 
a rod of iron, making himself so hated that at last the 
tribe had risen and burned him on a pile of hay. He 
knew himself detested, even by his horsemen, and for 
that reason always rode behind them to avoid an acci- 
dental shot, though at the same time they all feared 
him far too much to look him in the face. So he rode 
on, cursing his horse when it tripped on a stone, and 
muttering the proverb that declares the horseman’s 
grave is always open, when it stumbled in the mud, and 
keeping a keen eye on all the thickets for a chance shot 
from some of his own tribesmen and on his soldiers 
whenever they looked back. Still he had passed his life 
upon the watch, after the fashion of a tiger, and now 
he was content to muse upon the future as his horse 
paced along the road. The way seemed open for him 
to ascend, and the new sultan was on the look-out 
for men on whom he could rely. Visions of larger 
governments rose in his mind, of the great kasbah 
he would build—for building is a passion with the 
Arabs—with courts that led from courts into more 
courts, with crenellated walls, a garden with its clump 
of cypresses, a mosque, rooms paved with tiles from Fez 
and Tetudn, a fishpond full of gold and silver fish, with 
water everywhere, gurgling in little rills of white cement 
beneath the orange trees. He saw himself all dressed 
in dazzling white, sitting upon a mattress in a room open 
to the court of orange trees, lulled by the murmuring of 
the water, drinking green tea flavoured with amber 
amongst his women, or talking with his friends, what 
time his secretary wrote his letters, in his guest-chamber. 

Horses, of course, were plentiful, and all of lucky 
colours, so that a man when he set off upon a journey 
might be certain to return. Some should be pacers, for 
the road, and others for the powder-play, light as gazelles, 
and bitted so as to turn, just as a seagull turns upon 
the wing. He felt himself assured of fortune and safc 
to rise in the good graces of his lord, whilst the declining 
sun, which fell upon his face, blinding him to the diffi- 
culties of the rough track on which he rode, induced a 
feeling of contentment which perhaps throw him off his 
guard. 

A mare and foal feeding close by had set Si Omar's 
horse neighing and plunging, and he, swaying a little 
to the plunges, may perhaps have touched it in the mouth 
too sharply with the bit. After a spring or two, the 
horse passaged and reared, and lighting on a flat slab of 
rock which cropped up in the middle of the road, slipped 
sideways and fell with a loud crash, its shoes, in the last 
struggle to maintain its balance, sending a shower of 
sparks into the air. All passed as if by magic, and 
the man who but an instant previously had ridden so 
contentedly, lay a crushed mass of draggled white 
under the horse, which in a moment had regained 
its feet. He lay pale, but quite conscious, with his 
hand still clasped upon his rifle, looking up fiercely 
like a wounded animal awaiting the final stroke. His 
followers, hearing the noise, turned and surrounded 
him, glaring down at their wounded chief with hard, un- 
sympathising eyes. Not a word passed on either side, 
and then a Berber, mounted upon a sorrel colt with four 
white feet and a large blaze upon its nose, exclaimed 
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‘“ God wishes it ; SiOmar’s day isdone ’’. Then, slowly 
levelling his gun, he shot his fallen chieftain through 
the body at short range, and all the rest, crowding 
about him as he lay bleeding on the ground, fired into 
him, spurring their horses over the prostrate body 
on the ground. Whether Si Omar died of the first shot, 
or whether, seeing his day was done, he set his teeth 
and died as a wild boar dies, silently, without a sign, none 
of his slayers knew. A cloud of dust hung in the air 
above the spot where men rode furiously about firing 
their guns and shouting, and then it cleared away, leaving 
a small, white bundle of torn rags upon the ground 
stained here and there with blood. 

The white-maned chestnut which the dead man had 
ridden stood grazing quietly a hundred yards away, and 
the declining sun fell on the stony hill beyond the road, 
flushing it with a tinge of pinkish yellow, between the 
colour of an old piece of ivory and a worn Roman brick. 
A league away Séfru lay sleeping in its orange groves, 
and from the plain below the road came up the bleating of 
the sheep as they were driven to the fold. 

The slayers, pressing their Arab stirrups into their 
horses’ sides, rode on a little, and as they passed an angle 
of the road, settling their flowing robes and loading up 
their rifles as they went, a Berber turned and, sitting 
sideways on his horse, fired a last shot at his dead chief, 
which struck the ground a little short and, flying up- 
wards, flattened the bullet on a rock far up against the 
hill. The horsemen drew together, as if by instinct, 
just as a flight of birds collects after some incident which 
has broken up their ranks, and, swaying in their saddles 
easily, their long white selhams fluttering in the wind, 
they disappeared along the road. ; 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
By LauRENCE Binyon. 


y= a future generation turns back to look on 

the art of our day, not the least of that art’s 
success will be found in the original prints it has pro- 
duced. It seems unaccountable that an art like etching 
should have languished and been so intermittently taken 
up from the time of Rembrandt and Van Dyck to the 
time of its great revival in the middle of the last century. 
All the more unaccountable, since Rembrandt had shown 
in his prints of what singular variety the etcher’s art 
was capable and how many methods and resources could 
be explored. A few masters, like Canaletto, Tiepolo, 
Piranesi, Goya, stand out as landmarks in the inter- 
vening period; but even these, except Goya, did not 
enrich the process, relying on plain effects of biting. 
Once in a way a few plates, such as those of Andrew 
Geddes, the Scotchman, and E. T. Daniell, the Norwich 
amateur, anticipate the revival by their use of dry-point 
and a personal character of printing: but only with 
Méryon and Whistler does the art regain full life. In 
the last fifty years, however, what an efflorescence has 
been seen, what classic plates have been etched and 
printed, some by artists happily still with us; and the 
new generation promises to be a worthy successor to 
the last. The circle of those who like to possess good 
works of art has widened in our day ; yet those who can 
afford to buy paintings are still few; and the original 
print is the best possible substitute. Collectors, 
whether of old prints or new, will find an exact and com- 
pendious guide to their subject in Mr. A. M. Hind’s 
recently published ‘‘ Short History of Engraving and 
Etching ’’ (Constable, 18s. net). Woodcuts and litho- 
graphs are not included in this book, but may, we learn 
from the preface, form the subject of a companion 
volume from the same pen. Mr. Hind’s chapter on the 
fifteenth-century engravers of Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy is particularly valuable, since, while 
great additions to our knowledge have been made in 
recent years, these have not been made accessible 
hitherto in any single work, but have remained scattered 
in a great number of articles in various, mostly foreign, 
periodicals. The collector, unfortunately, can do little 
but sigh and despair, if his taste leads him to these early 


prints. However rich he is, he can never hope to acquire 
more than fragments from the feast. These things are 
too rare, and nearly all absorbed by public collections. 
Yet in museums they can be studied and enjoyed; and 
what a delightful page of art it is, this youthful effort, 
before the craftsman had grown too easy a master of his 
materials ! Some of the early Italian work especially, 
certain plates of Francia, of Robetta, of Giulio Cam- 
pagnola, and of some anonymous masters, have a 
poignant freshness of fancy and romance such as 
the paintings only rarely give us. Who would not be 
tempted to linger in these pleasant times of promise, 
bringing into relief one’s chosen favourites, dwelling a 
little in the air they breathe, and engaging the reader 
to share one’s preferences? Mr. Hind, with a strength 
of mind I cannot sufficiently admire, indulges in no 
luxuries of sentiment. He knows what an amount of 
ground he has to cover; he has set out to give his 
readers the fullest and most accurate information in the 
most concise form ; and admirably, with splendid deter- 
mination, he carries out his task, taking us through the 
great periods of line-engraving and of etching, the 
period of Direr and the period of Rembrandt, on to the 
triumphs of the reproductive engraver in French line 
and English mezzotint, to the revival of original work 
in modern times and to the etchers of to-day. Everyone 
who has attempted any work of this kind, even on a 
small scale, knows what a laborious and ungrateful toil 
it is to treat compendiously of a great number of artists, 
many of them quite uninteresting, for the sake of com- 
plete history. All the more therefore must we be 
thankful to Mr. Hind, who has made it a special feature 
of his book to include, whether in his text or his gigantic 
lists and indices at the end of it, practically every known 
name of etcher or engraver. The small collector is 
always buying prints by obscure or forgotten men, not 
great works of art, but pleasant things, redolent of a 
period. It is thus that he gains his knowledge. But 
hitherto he has had no means of finding out about the 
authors of these prints, except by referring to bio- 
graphical dictionaries or monographs. Now he will 
refer to Mr. Hind’s ‘‘ Short History ’’, which, by the 
way, is both fully and judiciously illustrated. 

To visit the present exhibition of the Painter-Etchers 
and the exhibition, now about closing I fear, of the 
Society of Twelve (at Obach’s Gallery) is to realise what 
an amount of high talent is being given to the production 


of original prints to-day ; though Sir Francis Seymour ~ 


Haden is not represented this year in Pall Mall, nor Mr. 
Strang in Bond Street. The most imposing and arrest- 
ing work shown at the Painter-Etchers’ is that of Mr. 
Brangwyn. Whistler condemned the large etching 
outright, as improper to work produced by the fine point 
of the needle. The contention seems just enough; yet 
Piranesi’s huge plates triumphantly defy the rule, and 
Mr. Brangwyn is equally audacious in his dimensions. 
There is something scenic in these visions of streets and 
wharves in old Flemish towns or the Thames-side at 
Hammersmith, which seems to crave for size and space. 
The lighting is forced, with violent contrasts, but the big 
shadows are pregnant, not empty; and Mr. Brangwyn 
combines his buildings with the moving crowds of figures 
about them to fine effect. This large, forcible method 
seems less suited to pure landscape: one craves more 
depth of air and life than Mr. East communicates in his 
large plates, strikingly massed though they are. As 
usual, there is a good deal of insignificant work in the 
exhibition, but a fair proportion of work that is agreeable 
and interesting. Mr. Robert Spence’s prints are re- 
markable for their vigour and character among the 
figure-subjects ; Mr. Malcolm Osborne sends an excellent 
portrait; Mr. Short’s and Mr. Waterson’s mezzotints, 
the aquatints by Mrs. Fell, and etchings by Miss Pott, 
Miss Bolingbroke, Miss Airy, and Mr. Martin Hardie 
are all things to note and to enjoy. 

The Society of Twelve, which has added to its nominal 
numbers since it was founded a few years ago, has a 
signal advantage in the fact that its members are all men 
of note and personality. The Painter-Etchers do good 
service in giving an opportunity to recruits of promise. 
But their exhibitions would be stronger if the choice were 
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severer. The exhibition of the Twelve is always one of 
the most distinguished of the year. This spring Mr. 
Strang and Mr. Ricketts are absent, and Mr. Conder 
absent, alas ! for ever; but on the other hand the newer 
members, Mr. Orpen and Mr. Francis Dodd, are ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The latter has made a great 
advance, and is now among the foremost etchers of the 
day. Mr. Orpen’s studies of children and babies are 
marvellous in their observation and delicacy, though 
Mr. Clausen’s sepia drawing of a mother with a sleeping 
child in her arms, clutching her neck, makes them 
seem just a little cold in their mastery. Lithographs by 
Mr. Shannon, etchings by M. Legros, drawings by 
Mr. Nicholson, Mr. John, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bone, and 
Mr. Havard Thomas, woodcuts by Mr. Sturge Moore: 
these are enough to make the success of any exhibition. 
Then, if you will go to the Goupil Galleries in Bedford 
Street, you will see (together with some Japanese prints 
of rare quality) a room full of etchings, old and new, by 
the Director of the National Gallery. A loyal follower 
of Legros, with a passion for Italy and her art, Sir 
Charles Holroyd shows in his work the impress of more 
than one influence, and has used a variety of styles. In 
some of the fine portraits, in the imaginative ‘‘ Roma 
Vecchia ’’, and in some recent etchings of the rocks of 
the Lake Country, he is perhaps at his best and most 
original. When we remember that these exhibitions by 
no means exhaust the number of original designers on 
metal, wood, and stone, we may take heart to felicitate 
ourselves on an activity that means a real current of 
healthy life in the arts of England. 


TWO PLAYS. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


T HERE are obvious points of likeness in the two plays 

that I write about this week—‘‘ The Head of the 
Firm ”’ (adapted by Mr. Leslie Faber from a play by 
Hjalmar Bergstrém) and Mr. Galsworthy’s “‘ Strife ’’. 
The basis of each play is the conflict between capital and 
labour ; and the central figure of each is a great employer 
of labour, whose men are out on strike, and whose son is 
out of sympathy with him and in sympathy with the men. 
But, similar though the material is in these and other 
respects, nothing could be more different than the two 
methods of treating it. The Danish playwright has used 
his economic basis merely as a starting-point from which 
he proceeds to show up the peculiarities of one particular 
capitalist, and to build around that person a very 
amusing and natural little play. ‘‘ The Head of the 
Firm ”’ is a good specimen of the usual kind of comedy 
—the comedy of persons. ‘‘ Strife ’’ is a comedy of 
forces; and the chief characters in it, thoroughly and 
wonderfully life-like though they are, have been so 
created that they shall be as symbols of those forces—as 
reverberations of a vast issue in the world at large. 
‘The Head of the Firm” is a good play. ‘“‘ Strife ’’ 
is a great one. 

A play adapted is usually a play spoilt. But either 
Danish life is curiously like English life, or Mr. Leslie 
Faber has done his job with diabolical cleverness ; for, 
without the announcement on the programme, I should 
never have suspected that ‘‘ The Head of the Firm ”’ was 
not an original play of English life written by an English- 
man. There is not a character nor an incident that 
strikes one as alien to England. Nor is there a turn of 
phrase to reveal the translator. Often, in the course of 
the years during which I have written about the theatre, 
I have had to deplore that our habitual translators have 
not mastered the rudiments—or not, at any rate, the 


vital principles—of the art of translation. I congratulate 


Mr. Faber on having got so far away from the exact 
phraseology of the original version that he has been 
able to give us a satisfactory equivalent for it. The 
central person of the play, John Lydford, owner of the 
Lydford iron-works, is an admirable figure for comedy. 
He believes in himself as a great controller of men, a 
master among masters, generous and just to those who 
are wise enough to obey him, but ruthless and terrible 
to any one who dares cross his path. Comes an indus- 
trial crisis, and his employees dare to cross his path; 


and, little by little, it is borne painfully in on him that 
he is not really a great over-man after all, and that the 
person to be really reckoned with is Mr. George Hey- 
mann, the able young Jew whom he had some years 
before appointed manager of the iron-works. Without 
Heymann he is helpless ; but, having at the instigation 
of his family dismissed Heymann from the managership, 
he cannot—his dignity forbids him to—allow Heymann 
to return. Suddenly it is sprung on him that Heymann 
has secretly and successfully wooed his daughter Betty. 
This is an immense relief to him : the situation is saved : 
what would be cringing to a dismissed employee is merely 
magnanimity to a prospective son-in-law. The part 
is one that would have delighted the heart of Coquelin. 
It evidently delights the heart of Mr. James Hearn, whe 
plays it with a rich sense of fun, keeping this sense well 
under control, however, so that he never oversteps the 
bounds of perfect verisimilitude. Miss Ethelwyn Jones, 
as Lydford’s daughter, radiates a natural vivacity that 
well suits the part. Mr. Harcourt Williams, as Lyd- 
ford’s son, whose waves of idealism beat with such 
amusing ineffectiveness against the facts of the situation, 
is the vague young idealist to the life. Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother and Mr. Evelyn Beerbohm, in two extra- 
neous and eccentric parts, revel in grotesque invention, 
without queering the pitch of the others ; and Mr. Beve- 
ridge, as an old schoolmaster, who acts as raisonneur 
throughout the play, and Miss Henrietta Watson, as 
Lydford’s excellent but rather trying wife, are invalu- 
able, as always. 

The cast of ‘‘ Strife’’ is an immensely long one, yet 
here again there is not a fault to be found. From 
first to last there was not a false note in the inter- 
pretation. It is evident that we have an abundance of 
excellent mimes in England, and that all we lack is a 
sufficiency of good stage-managers. Whenever, as in 
‘* Strife ’’ and in ‘‘ The Head of the Firm ’’, we have a 
play ‘‘ produced ”’ by a stage-manager who knows his 
business, the result is such as to make us quite proud 
of our mimes. To say that Mr. Granville Barker, the 
producer of ‘‘ Strife ’’, knows his business, is rather an 
inadequate compliment. Let me rather say that he is a 
great master of his art. Why should he not lay us 
under a new obligation to him by opening a school for 
stage-managers? If he can train actors so well, why 
should he not train other men to train them equally 
well? Mr. Galsworthy’s play rings so true that not 
even the average stage-manager could have made it ring 
false, and is so strongly dramatic that not even the 
average stage-manager could have made it unimpressive. 
But I shudder to think how much would have been lost 
had this play been produced under the usual conditions. 

Essentially, as I have said, the dramatic conflict of the 
play is between capital and labour. Mr. Galsworthy 
shows us, as it were, a corner of the battle-field, 
not for the mere spectacle of that corner, but 
to give us a dim sense of the whole vast appalling 
fight. Beyond the clash of these combatants in 
the foreground, we dimly hear, all the while, the roar 
of a world-wide war, the unending war between the 
rich and the poor. John Anthony is more for us than 
the mere proprietor of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works, 
and David Roberts is more than the leader of the 
strike. The one is the rich, and the other the poor. 
But of course they would not have this symbolic power 
if they were not projected also as two absolutely real 
and recognisable persons. We all know that Mr. 
Galsworthy is ardent in socialism. But this ardour does 
not in the slightest degree affect his sense of dramatic 
balance. Were it not that this is a play of intense 
passion, and that a passionate play cannot be written by 
a passionless man, and that passion is likelier to range 
itself with the poor than with the rich, there would not be 
in ‘‘ Strife ’’ any internal evidence to show on which side 
Mr. Galsworthy ranges himself. Outwardly he is quite 
impartial, and John Anthony is conceived and presented 
in as generous a spirit, in as true a light, as is David 
Roberts. Great figures, both of them, worthy of each 
other’s steel, akin to each other, towering head and 
shoulders above the little men whose leaders they are. 
On the one hand, the capitalist, stricken with years and 
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infirmities, but determined to fight, as he has so often 
fought, and to win, as he has always won. On the other 
hand, opposed to this heavy old bulk of will, the furious 
spirit of the strike-leader—the little magnetic man 
whose soul is aflame with a great class-hatred. His wife 
is a sick woman, who is dying for lack of food. He is a 
loving husband, not at all a selfish man. He wraps his 
overcoat round his wife’s knees just before he starts out 
to the meeting. But he has forbidden her to accept the 
food and wine which John Anthony (a man of tender 
personal feelings) has instructed his daughter to take 
to her. He is an unselfish man, David Roberts, but he 
would rather that his wife died than they should accept 
anything from the enemy. It is not for himself that he is 
fighting, not for the other strikers alone : he is fighting 
for all labour against all capital, and his eye is not on 
the local present, but on the world-wide future. It is 
just in that spirit that John Anthony fights too. The 
directors of the board whose chairman he is are fighting, 
as the members of the strike-committee are fighting, 
just for the well-being of themselves and of their 
families. On either side now, after the long and em- 
bittered struggle, the general desire is for compromise. 
On either side the men are fighting their leader, but are 
worsted. The two leaders can conquer their own men— 
but not each other. It is the old problem of the irresis- 
tible force and the immoveable mass, and one cannot say 
what would be the solution of the conflict if it depended 
on these two men alone. Fate at length rouses herself 
to step in and settle the great matter by one of those 
trivial devices of which she is so fond. She puts an end 
to the sufferings of Mrs. Roberts, the news of whose 
death, brought to the crucial meeting of the strikers, 
instantly undoes the effect that Roberts has had in 
stiffening the men to further resistance. That same 
news also makes the directors fall away from their 
obedience to John Anthony. The chairman puts the 
question to vote, whether the board shall treat with the 
men on the terms proposed. Hesitatingly, with their 
eyes on one another, seeking encouragement, they hold 
up their hands. ‘* Those who are of contrary opinion,”’ 
says the chairman, without a break in his voice, and holds 
up his hand. The men are summoned to the board 
room. David Roberts arrives just in time to join them, 
believing that he will yet save them from surrender. 
But his ascendency is gone utterly now. And at the last, 
the two protagonists are left alone, face to face. John 
Anthony raises himself heavily from his arm-chair, and, 
before going out of the room, bows his head slightly to 
David Roberts, who (the more emotional creature) bows 
his head low. That is the end of this intense drama. But 
there is a colophon appended to it—a little colophon of 
appalling irony. John Anthony’s secretary, with the 
representative of the Union, is reading over the terms of 
agreement between the board and the men. ‘‘ Why! ”’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘ these are precisely the terms that were 
offered before the strike began ! ”’ 

Mr. Norman McKinnell is, in both senses of the word, 
tremendous as John Anthony ; and not less perfect in its 
breadth of outline and in its minute fidelity to type is 
Mr. Fisher White’s impersonation of David Roberts. 
Both performances are great, worthy of the greatness of 
the parts. 

I observe that some of the critics have been using this 
play as a stick to hit Mr. Shaw with. Would it not have 
becn seemlier in them to take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging that, but for Mr. Shaw’s own particular genius, 
which has become popular despite them, such a play as 
** Strife ’’ would almost certainly not have been written, 
and, if written, would very certainly not have been 
produced ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONCERNING MR. GALSWORTHY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Garrick Club W.C. 14 March 1909. 
Sir,—As a writer of novels—and one who, in his day, 
has reviewed them—I protest against the savage and 
unjustifiable attack upon Mr. John Galsworthy in your 


current issue. I have met Mr. Galsworthy only once; 
I have never corresponded with him; and he may, for 
aught I know, resent this letter; but, in the interests 
of my craft, I feel bound to say that which he could 
say infinitely better were he not, for obvious reasons, 
constrained to silence. Your reviewer stigmatises 
‘* Fraternity ’’ as a very dangerous and revolutionary 
book, an insidious and embittered attack on our social 
system, and calculated to bring the official govern- 
ing class into contempt. We are informed that the 
author has violated all canons of art in making his 
story the medium for political propaganda, and that 
his characters are wooden puppets. These are hard 
and almost libellous words, and likely to injure 
Mr. Galsworthy materially. I submit that your re- 
viewer has violated the canons of his art in preferring 
charges which are generalities unsupported by specific 
instances. In the excerpts I have quoted we find at 
once a contradiction in terms. ‘‘ Fraternity ’’ has 
no plot; it relies entirely upon its characterisation 
and psychology. If Hilary and Stephen Dallison, 
Cecilia, Thyme, and the little model are wooden puppets, 
the book must be absolutely unconvincing and futile. 
It is ridiculous to speak of it as dangerous, and the 
upper middle class may hold up its stricken head 
and breathe again. Also, from what source does your 
critic take the dictum that art is violated when a story 
is made the medium for political propaganda? If this 
be true, every satirist, from Aristophanes to the author 
of **‘ Erewhon ’’, is without the pale. However, what 
I resent most strongly in your reviewer is his inability 
to perceive and record Mr. Galsworthy’s sincerity of 
purpose and his unwavering fidelity to that purpose. I 
know not whether his books have a large sale, but I am 
positive that the sales would be doubled if the author were 
honestly able to end his novels with something more 
satisfactory to the general reader than a huge note of 
interrogation. I contend that Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude 
towards art ought to win praise from any serious 
reviewer, apart from the merits or demerits of 
** Fraternity ’? and apart also from the sympathy or 
antipathy which his characters may evoke. For surely, 
in these days of log-rolling and leg-pulling, it is refresh- 
ing to meet a man who stands aloof and, with a self- 
effacement and restraint which your reviewer is obliged 
to concede to him, sets forth the truth as he sees it, 
regardless of the upper middle class and everybody else. 
Mr. Galsworthy shivers his lance against the crass 
ignorance, fatuity, cocksureness and insularity which 
has made us, as a people, so beloved by other nations. 
Thackeray pilloried certain types of the upper class, with- 
out prejudice to good men and true of that class. Your 
reviewer complains that the characters in ‘‘ Fraternity ”’ 
are morbid, restless, self-conscious, and dangerous to 
the community. Mr. Galsworthy would find no fault 
with these adjectives. There are thousands of just such 
people in London alone. It is impossible to talk with 
any foreigner of intelligence without his arraigning, 
more or less politely, the types of English men and 
women whom Mr. Galsworthy delineates so delicately 
and unmistakably. Like Mr. George Gissing, he may 
dwell perhaps too insistently upon the shadows of life. 
The general reader, who not unnaturally loves to wallow 
in perpetual sunshine, is liable to feel chilled after read- 
ing novels dealing sincerely with the seamy side. Some 
worthy folk complain that Mr. Galsworthy exhibits 
disease without prescribing for it. In a word he is an 
artist and not a physician, and as artist ought he not to 
be given a reasonably free hand in the composition of 
his picture? It is the province of criticism to pass judg- 
ment upon work as it is and not upon work as it might 
be if the artist, temperamentally and constitutionally, 
were quite other than what he happens to be. Let 
critics slate incompetence, ignorance, insincerity and 
lewdness. These blots seem to me to be conspicuously 
lacking in Mr. Galsworthy’s work. 
Yours faithfully, 
Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


[Altruism is no doubt always commendable : it might 
be unkind to suppress our correspondent’s gallantry ; but 
really the prospect is alarming if every novelist is not 
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only going to squirm when his own book is criticised but 
also to wince and cry out when his brother’s book or 
rival’s is.—Ep. S. R. ] 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew. 
8 March, 1909. 


Sir,—Mr. Haldane’s speech of 5th inst. calls to mind 
Bishop Butler’s saying that the imagination is ‘‘a 
dangerous faculty ’’. The idea of the Territorial Army 
is a brilliant one, that of an Imperial Staff is grandiose ; 
but neither of them is practical. Our Territorial Force 
and our soldier army to boot are survivals, eighteenth- 
century institutions withering under the killing environ- 
ment of the twentieth century. Asa glance at European 
armies shows, the age of voluntary armies is past, 
because the economic and commercial conditions neces- 
sary for their support are wanting. The only method of 
maintaining an efficient army at the present time, as the 
SaTuRDAY Review has proved over and over again, is 
conscription, or, to use a more unctuous phrase, com- 
pulsory service. 

The fear I expressed in a letter you kindly inserted 
on 28 November last, that the attention of the public 
would be carefully withdrawn from the quality of the 
Territorial Force and directed to its quantity, has been 
unhappily realised. But for Mr. Arnold-Forster’s inter- 
vention in the debate on the Army Estimates, the matter 
would have been passed over unnoticed. In point of 
fact, the present strength of the Territorial Force would 
supply a respectable defensive army if properly dis- 
ciplined and trained; but we know from the reasonable 
complaints of the Territorial officers and from other 
sources not only that the great mass of the Force is 
undisciplined and untrained, but that under the system it 
must remain so to the end of the chapter. The marchings 
and trampings of the Territorials about the country only 
mystify the people and give colour to the false notion 
that a man in military uniform must needs be a soldier. 
When disguised in Don Giovanni’s clothes, Leporello 
was no more and no less than Leporello in livery. 

One official of infinite importance seems to be peren- 
nially absent from his seat in the War Office, by name 
Sancho Panza. ‘‘ Dost thou not hear the neighings of 
the steeds, the braying of the trumpets, the roll of the 
drums? ’’ asked Don Quixote. ‘‘ I hear nothing but a 
great bleating of ewes and sheep ’’, answered Sancho. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime (Lieutenant-Colonel). 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 


Temple, 4 March 1909. 


Sir,—All will agree that it would be prudent for 
Unionists now to be prepared in case a general election 
comes suddenly. The results if this Government again 
obtain a majority are not pleasant to contemplate, and 
the dangers are far too serious to run risks. It seems 
to me that Unionists are running extreme risks. The 
party newspapers and party associations are turned into 
missionary societies for spreading Tariff Reform, and 
missionary zeal is usually antagonistic to level-headed- 
ness. The one point for the party to be sure of is, With 
what programme can it win? It is not what opinions 
are right or wrong, but what the country will agree to. 
The Birmingham programme has been made purposely 
vague so as to hide the difference of opinion in the party. 
Can an election be won on that programme? I believe 
any policy is better than vagueness, and one great reason 
for our utter defeat in 1906 was that our leader was so 
indefinite. Can an election be carried on extreme Tariff 


Reform, on the avowed intention not to tax some articles 
of food, but all—to tax corn, meat, dairy produce, &c.— 
together with a general protective tariff? Iam nota free 
fooder, but it seems to me hopeless. I doubt if the party 
could be carried, but certainly not the country. The 
country is disgusted with the Radicals, but regards its 
bread and butter. Is not a moderate platform, with a 
distinct pledge that in the next Parliament it should not 
be exceeded, the only chance of winning? My object in 
writing this is not in any manner to discuss the merits 
of Tariff Reform, extreme or otherwise, but to endeavour 
to bring the attention of the party to mundane affairs, 
to regard its true business, its duty to sacrifice predilec- 
tions to insure a victory whatever happens. 
Your obedient servant, 
E. Le 


{ We profoundly differ from our correspondent. What 
the Unionist party has to consider is not what it can win 
on, but what is right and what is the best policy for the 
country.—Eb. S. R.] 


THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDAyY REVIEW. 


The ‘‘ Old ’’ Vicarage, Rye, 9 March 1909. 


Sir,—I find in your admirable article on this subject 
of 27 February the following quotation: ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister appears to have declared that he saw no dif- 
ference between the effect of British capital invested 
abroad and that of British capital invested at home ’’. 
May I add a line to your remarks? If this really is Mr. 
Asquith’s opinion, one can quite understand him advo- 
cating Free Trade (so called) principles. The difference 
between these investments makes no difference to the 
investor, but it makes all the difference to the country 
the capital is invested in. Many business men appear 
to me to believe that the profit made out of an 
investment is everything to the country. What a 
fallacy! It is the money spent and circulated in labour 
producing the article on which the profit is made that 
benefits the country. The amount of profit compared 
with the money spent in wages in most enterprises 
is a mere fleabite. Take one instance—an agricultural 
one. A hop-grower has, say, 200 acres of hops. This 
will cost him in labour alone from £5000 to £6000 a year, 
which is spent and circulated in this country. I confine 
myself to labour. This crop will cost a lot more in 
other ways—manure, pocketing &c. Now suppose 
these hops were grown abroad instead of in England, 
this £6000 paid in wages would be spent and circulated 
abroad and not here. The profit on these hops, providing 
there was any, would be spent in this country whether 
the hops were grown here or abroad; England would 
be £6000 a year to the bad. 

It hardly needs a man with the brains of a Prime 
Minister to see the argument is a fallacy. 

Faithfully yours, 
T. G. SHARPE. 


THE NAME ‘“ CATHOLIC ’”—AND THE THING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 March 1909. 


Sir,—Is it now perhaps time that we had done 
with discussion of the name and turned a little more 
definitely to consideration of the thing? The thing 
is the Church of Christ, one and universal. If the 
three great Christian bodies, the Catholic-Roman, the 
Oriental Orthodox, and the Anglican, taught in every 
respect the same doctrine it would be possible to 
contemplate them as one Universal Church. But 
dogma is the one only test of orthodoxy. If of 
two Christians one affirms what the other denies, 
both cannot be right, both cannot be Catholics. The 
Anglican Church denies, what the Catholic-Roman 
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affirms, that the successor of S. Peter is infallible when 
pronouncing ex cathedra on matters of faith and morals. 
Therefore one or other of these two bodies is heretical 
on this point. The Orthodox Oriental affirms that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only ; the Anglican 
Church denies this. Again, one or other of these bodies 
is convicted of manifest heresy. If the Anglican is here 
right as against the Catholic-Roman and right as against 
the Orthodox Oriental, then ‘‘ Dieu s’est incarné pour 
les anglais ’’, and His dispensation has merely passed 
from one chosen people to another. The Church of Christ 
is one Body ; it teaches everywhere the same doctrine ; it 
cannot err when it teaches. This is the only basis on 
which we can envisager the thing, and it is obvious that 
Catholic-Roman, Oriental Orthodox, and Anglican have 
no such common basis. Away with all three into the 
limbo of historic memories if the Catholic Church of 
Christ be no other thing than the noblest dream of man; 
but if that Church does in very truth exist, in the full 
possession of her infallible teaching mission, she must 
be looked for in one of the three taken separately, and 
not in the three conjoined together in one. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


[This correspondence must now close : it began some 
months since with M. C.: with him let it end.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


EDUCATION—THE MUNICIPAL SCAPEGOAT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 13 March 1gog. 


Sir,—The burden of the rates in Leeds is so heavy 
that the city is wondering whether it ought not to stop 
the automatic increase of its teachers’ salaries—i.e. to 
break its contract with its employees. But is it not 
rather unfair to class all the fresh expenditure on child- 
hood and physique which our recently awakened con- 
science demands as educational? Feeding is in reality 
a poor-rate burden; medical inspection, public health, 
bathing space and transit, highways and cleansing ; but 
because the school is the agent for all these committees, 
affording as it does the machinery by which the children 
can best be handled for every purpose, all these new 
expenses and others as well, with still more in the 
future, are charged to the education rate or at least are 
saddled on the Education Committee. The result is that 
the ratepayer’s dislike of education in itself is heightened 
by the sight of the increased burdens which this muni- 
cipal scapegoat is made to bear; and we can hardly 
expect the ratepayer to realise the other side—namely, 
that the schools in civilising and training the rising 
generation are in reality lightening his burdens in other 
directions, e.g. police. Yet such is the case; but if the 
Watch Committee are able to reduce their estimates, they 
and not the Education Committee—still less the teachers 
—gain the credit ; whereas the savings on such accounts 
as these ought obviously to be handed over for the relief 
of the education rate. Whether such feats of book- 
keeping correspond with the realities of municipal 
accounts I know not; but I feel sure that education is at 
present made to look more burdensome than it should 
through recent expansions in the definition of education. 

But as the possibilities of the school are thus seen to 
open out, the calibre of the teachers should increase in 
proportion ; for the teachers are doing a work which lies 
at the foundation of an increasing number of other works. 
Yet recent developments are checking most seriously 
the flow of suitable young people towards teaching : such 
a check is wastefulness beyond words. But when 
parents see trained teachers working as waitresses, and 
hear that some short-sighted authorities, who do not 
know what qualities to look for in their teachers, are 
turning their married mistresses out of their schools, 
and when, finally, they realise that teachers’ salaries may 
be reduced whenever the burden of ‘‘ education ’’—an 
omnibus term nowadays—becomes intolerable, they wil! 


begin—as was made clear at the last meeting of the 
L.C.C. Education Committee—to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the courses which lead to the teaching 
profession. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
Frank J. Apkrys. 


POST OFFICE IMMUNITY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
93 Clepingten Road, Dundee. 


S1r,—Having occasion to send a small sum of money 
to Toronto some time ago, for greater security I regis- 
tered the letter. This letter could not be delivered, as 
the person to whom it was addressed had changed his 
abode and left no address. In the circumstances | 
fancy that most people would have expected to receive 
their letter and its contents back again intact. In this 
case the envelope returned, but not the dollar bills which 
I had sent; and my cause of complaint is this, that the 
postal authorities apparently repudiate all responsi- 
bility, although they admit that the dollar bills were 
probably stolen by one of their employees in Canada. 

My correspondence with the Post Office in the matter 
has not been voluminous, but it has been protracted. 

The registered letter was handed in at the head office 
in Dundee on 6 September 1907 ; the envelope, returned 
empty, was in my hands here on 2 January 1908. 

The next event of importance was a letter to me from 
the Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, Edinburgh, 
dated 15 June 1908, in which it was stated : ‘‘ The Post 
Office authorities in Canada were communicated with in 
the matter, but a reply has not yet been received from 
them. A further communication will be sent, should a 
reply not be received shortly. 

** It should be mentioned that, as stated on page 65 
of the ‘ Post Office Guide,’ compensation in respect of 
a registered packet sent from one country to another of 
the Postal Union is paid only in the event of its entire 
loss, and not for damage or loss of contents. 

‘* In these circumstances nu compensation is payable 
in the present case.”’ 

After waiting till October I inquired again, and had 
this reply from the Secretary, G.P.O., Edinburgh, dated 
28 October 1908 : 

‘* T am directed by the Postmaster-General to inform 
you that several further representations have been made 
to the Canadian Post Office authorities in the matter, but 
that no definite reply has yet been received. 

** When a reply is received you shall be informed of 
its purport without delay.’’ 

The next communication I had, dated 21 January 1909, 
contained the following sentences : ‘‘ I am directed by 
the Postmaster-General to inform you that the Canadian 
postal authorities now state that it is probable the letter 
was interfered with and the money abstracted by a 
person employed until recently in the Canadian Postal 
Service, who is now serving a term in the penitentiary. 

‘* As explained in my reply of 15 June, the case is not 
one in which compensation is payable.’’ 

My own conclusions are (1) that if this is not a case in 
which compensation is payable, a case in which it is 
payable is almost, if not quite, inconceivable ; (2) that 
the reference to page 65 of the ‘‘ Post Office Guide ” 
seems to point to the fact that the incident I have cited is 
no isolated one ; (3) that the delay in giving a final answer 
is most reprehensible : there has been no breakdown in 
the excellent mail service between England and Canada 
during these months to account for it. Such an irregu- 
larity should, in my humble opinion, have been sifted 
with the utmost promptitude, as it would have been in 
any well-conducted private business house. 

The sum involved in this case is trifling, only twelve 
dollars, but the principle at stake seems to me to be one 
of considerable and public importance. 

Iam &c., 
Hucu C, R. CuNNYNGHAME. 
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REVIEWS. 
FRANCE AND M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 


“L’lle des Pingouins.”’ By Anatole France. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 1908. 3fr. 50. 


M ANATOLE FRANCE is the greatest living 
+ master of irony; he has also an unequalled 
knowledge of medieval legend and no mean acquaint- 
ance with the subtleties of medieval theology. We 
have enjoyed a score of delightful volumes in which these 
acquirements have found scope in varying degrees. 
He has been a persistent fighter on the side of what he 
considers liberty and progress. In France such assist- 
ance as can be rendered by a pen like his is a hundred- 
fold more effectual than it could ever be in this country. 
English people would only see the profanity and would 
miss the delicacy of the fun. It also requires some 
familiarity with medizwval modes of thought and 
expression to appreciate his parodies of the saintly or 
heroic personages of those ages. M. France in his 
political writings is a Voltairian pur sang. He is a 
devotee of the maxim ‘‘ Ecrasez l’Infame’’, but, 
though he does not lack courage, he hardly possesses the 
crusading zeal of his great prototype. Still his assaults 
on Christianity and national ideals are particularly 
deadly in a country like France, where the tendency 
towards materialism is every day becoming stronger 
and persiflage is a favourite weapon. Voltaire had 
indeed, in the abuses existing in his days, no small 
excuse for the campaign he undertook against the 
Church. Like Heine, he could claim to be ‘‘ a valiant 
warrior in the war of humanity ’’’. M. France may 
perhaps point to “‘ l’affaire ’’ and protest that Dreyfus 
was his Calas. But the position of the Church in France 
to-day and of the traditions of national greatness which 
it represents is in no sort of way analogous to that 
of the great established, domineering institutions of 
Voltaire’s time. It is every day becoming more clear 
that irreparable injury has been done to public spirit, 
society, and decency itself in France by the suppression 
of a recognised cult and the encouragement of contempt 
for the nation’s past. . 

It is in accordance with his well-known convictions, 
but it is none the less deplorable, that M. France should 
continue his campaign by trampling on the adversaries 
whom he has been greatly instrumental in discrediting. 
Nor is the result altogether satisfactory even from 
a purely literary standpoint. ‘‘ You cannot ’’, said 
Macaulay, ‘‘ make a dinner off anchovy sauce ’’, and a 
whole volume of sustained irony forms in truth but an 
unsatisfactory diet; the mind longs for an interlude of 
something less fantastic. In ‘‘ L’Ile des Pingouins ”’ 
there is no relief, and consequently there is a sense of 
fatigue in the reader. This must result in some dis- 
appointment, even for the most ardent votaries of 
M. France’s style. He has often written incomparably 
better than here, but there are passages equal to his best 
performances in the ironic vein. The discussion in the 
celestial conclave as to whether the baptism adminis- 
tered by S. Maél to the Penguins was really effectual is 
exquisitely funny and displays all his best qualities, in- 
cluding a knowledge of the medieval schoolmen. It 
seems a pity that M. France could not have let Ste. 
Geneviéve alone. Under the name of ‘‘ Ste. Orberose ”’ 
he makes fun of her without ceasing, but after all the 
cult of ‘‘ the goddess Lubricity ’’ has done Paris a great 
deal more harm than her most fantastic devotions to 
Ste. Geneviéve. A good deal of M. France’s fun is, to 
tell the truth, rather poor stuff. But the odd thing 
1s that the author has a very distinct appreciation for 
the simplicity and sincerity of early art and letters, as 
we have learned long ago from many of his other works. 
His chapter on primitive Penguin art is delightful, no 
less than the satire on its critics. The interpolation of 
the visit of the monk Marbode to Hell gives the author 
an opportunity of giving us Vergil’s views on Dante, 
and they supply a whimsical interlude where M. France 
reminds us of that inimitable short story ‘‘ Le Procureur 
de Judée ”. We would sacrifice many pages of the 
Penguin chronicle for more discourses in the same vein. 


But in his satire on the France of the Middle Ages 
M. France is only in fact supplying an introduction to 
the main purpose of his book, which is an ironical sketch 
of the Dreyfus case and its results. More than half his 
work is occupied with it. We confess that it seems 
difficult to understand why any patriotic Frenchman 
should desire to revive memories of a period which are 
equally absurd and humiliating, but it is only fair to say 
that the author does not spare the Republic, though 
merciless to the Church. Perhaps we should except the 
Carthusians and their liqueur, for whom he shows a 
certain humorous sympathy. He has indeed little 
enough for Dreyfus and his co-religionists, though of 
course in opinion he is a Dreyfusard. The first thing 
that strikes the reader is that the whole “‘ affaire ’’ seems 
incredibly far away. What do we care to-day about 
General Mercier, Henry or even President ‘‘ Formosus ”’ 
(Faure) or the Méline and other Cabinets? All this 
satire is really out of date; in a few years only the 
minority even among Frenchmen will be able to put a 
meaning to the antics of the principal figures or substitute 
real names for the fictitious ones. And the satire is not 
such as appeals to all time; it is not so savage as 
‘* Gulliver ’’, but then it does not apply to all mankind ; 
nor has it even the enduring quality of some effusions 
in ‘‘ The Anti-Jacobin ’’ such as ‘‘ The Needy Knife- 
Grinder ’’. No doubt much of it is really funny. The 
Prince des Boscénos and his violent assaults on Republi- 
can politicians is not an unfair representative of the 
empty-headed royalist who has helped to make royalism 
impossible, and Prince Crucho is not an exaggerated 
caricature of that most unsympathetic of pretenders, the 
Duc d’Orléans. But after all we laugh and forget it. 
It leaves no permanent impression, and therefore it 
would be kinder of M. France if he had not devoted his 
great talents to gibbeting the frailties of his own country- 
men for the brief entertainment of the rest of mankind. 
He might well have been forgiven if he had been really 
serving any great purpose, but the lessons of the 
** affaire ’’’ have been learned long ago or they never 
will be, and what Frenchmen réquire to-day is construc- 
tive ability rather than destructive criticism. 

Having riddled the Church and the traditions of France 
with satire, M. France devotes the remainder of his 
book to the sketch of the career of a modern French 
politician, the amorous intrigues of his wife, and the 
disastrous results to French civilisation of unrestrained 
materialism and the pursuit of wealth. Here he may 
be said to compensate the France of the past for any 
wrong he may have done her by the corrosive satire with 
which he attacks the ideals and methods of the politi- 
cians of to-day and the morals of modern society. The 
story too of M. Cérés and his colleagues has the merit 
of being extremely amusing and true to French political 
life. In his last chapter M. France becomes serious, 
and paints the ghastly results to a country of industrial 
competition unrelieved by sentiment, religion or high 
ideals. ‘‘ The State was firmly planted on two great 
public virtues, respect for the rich and contempt for the 
poor. Feeble spirits who were still disturbed by human 
suffering had no other resource than to take refuge in 
a hypocrisy which no one could condemn, because it 
contributed to the maintenance of order and the stability 
of public institutions.’’ If this is to be taken as the 
author’s view of the precepts on which modern French 
society is founded, we are the more astonished that he 
should have devoted his genius to decrying Christianity 
and old-fashioned patriotism, the only two principles 
which remained in France to combat this fatal tendency 
to materialism, the inevitable results of which for his 
country M. France so clearly apprehends. 


AN OLD WAR OFFICE CIVILIAN. 


“Tord Haliburton.” By J.B. Atlay. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1909. 8s. 6d. net. 


ORD HALIBURTON was a very fine type of the 
old War Office civilian, who wielded more power 
in times gone by than to-day. He always had a 


_very high ideal of duty, and was more sympathetic 
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towards soldiers than is usually the case with permanent 
officials. Moreover, he gained throughout his career at 
the War Office the confidence and esteem of his military 
colleagues. Though perhaps not quite so big a man as 
his biographer would have us believe, there is no doubt 
that on the whole his influence on War Secretaries and 
military affairs generally was good. He was originally 
intended for the law; but, like many others, the great 
Crimean crisis turned his thoughts towards soldiering. 
So in 1855 he received a commission in the Commissariat, 
a department of the Army which had practically been 
permitted to lapse during the long years of peace which 
followed the Napoleonic wars. Up till the time of the 
Crimean war the control of such matters was in the 
hands of the Treasury, but about the time Lord 
Haliburton joined the Commissariat its destinies were 
transferred to the War Office. In 1872 he first came to 


the central establishment, when Sir Henry Storks was | 


appointed Controller-General by Mr. Cardwell. His 
tact, of which he obviously had plenty, was soon tested. 
Up to 1872 the purely military departments were at 
Whitehall under the Commander-in-Chief. It was in 
many ways an anomalous system. The Secretary of 
State sat in Pall Mall, and communication between the 
civil and military branches of the Army was carried on 
by letter. Mr. Cardwell, perhaps rightly, held that all 
should be housed under one roof; and that, under the 
War Secretary’s direct sway, they should carry on their 
work in closer touch with each other. This new prin- 
ciple was resisted to the utmost by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Sir Richard Airey, the Adjutant-General. It 
seems nowadays a small matter to fight about. But the 
Duke held, and subsequent events have completely 
justified his prognostications, that when once the mili- 
tary departments came under the direct sway of the War 
Secretary military influence would decline, and that in 
the course of years the affairs of the Army would drift 
completely into the hands of civilians. Whilst the Duke 
himself was still Commander-in-Chief, this process was 
for a time arrested. A great amount of sentiment and 
prestige surrounded the old Duke, which, added to his 
own infinite tact, accounted for this. Still even under 
him military influence began to decline; and under his 
successor matters became worse. Thus Lord Wolseley 
was asked to fulfil an impossible position. He was 
called Commander-in-Chief. Yet by the Order in Council 
of 1895 he was only directly placed in charge of the 
Military Secretary’s department, intelligence and 
mobilisation. He was only charged with the general 
supervision of the Adjutant-General’s and other depart- 
ments ; and thus, though Commander-in-Chief, he was 
not directly responsible for the discipline or recruiting 
of the Army. More recently of course the principle of 
civil control has been carried still further. There is no 
Commander-in-Chief, and the power of the War Secre- 
tary is now absolutely unfettered. 

When Mr. Cardwell found that owing to the entirely 
bad accommodation at the War Office it was im- 
possible to carry off the Commander-in-Chief and 
his staff nolens volens to Pall Mall, he resorted to 
the irritating and unnecessary expedient of despatch- 
ing a section of the War Office to the Horse Guards 
to act as a sort of detective agency to spy out the 
doings of the Commander-in-Chief and his entourage. 
Haliburton was selected to lead the attack, and forth- 
with was despatched with his clerks to Whitehall. 
The position was clearly very difficult, and it is no 
small credit to the subject of this book that friction 
did not arise. Step by step Haliburton rose to the top 
of the tree, eventually becoming Permanent Under- 
Secretary for War. He will perhaps best be remem- 
bered for his unswerving fidelity to the Cardwellian 
dogma ; and though then no longer a member of the War 
Office staff, he was deputed to answer Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s attack on the system in the ‘‘ Times ”’ in 1898. 
This task he performed well, although he never seems 
to have realised the fatal weakness of the Cardwellian 
system, which was that even a small war, or the 
threatening of one, at once disturbed the balance of 
battalions at home and abroad. 


> 


MEDICEAN FABLES. 


‘The Tragedies of the Medici.” By Edgcumbe Staley, 
London: Laurie. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 


1? a slaughterly ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ reviewer had had the 
knowledge of the Medici which modern research 
has given us, he would have treated this book in the old- 
fashioned drastic style, worrying it to death, with anguish 
to the author and sport for the reader, but making it for- 
ever impossible that the author should again offend 
against the canons of common-sense or historical 
veracity. ‘‘ Si veritatem ex historia tollas, quod superest 
illius, narratio est nullius usus.’’ But in this book, 
although the author has lifted the truth out of his history, 
' what remains does serve a use, the use of propagating 
fable, to the detriment of the ascertained facts of sound 
and scholarly research. To hear the writer on himself 
is not unamusing. ‘‘ I have sought ’’, he says, “‘ to 
set out the whole truth—not a garbled version—whilst I 
have fearlessly added decorative features where facts 
were absent or too prosaic.’’ He has found the truth, 
if he knew it, almost invariably too prosaic, and the book, 
instead of being veracious history, is in great part a mass 
of ‘‘ decorative features ’’ in bad taste. 
If he really knew it! A feeling of charity born of 
| modern conditions, but unknown to the old ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ”’ and ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, prompts us to suppose that 
Mr. Staley knows nothing of the results of modern 
research in the history of the Medici. True it is 
that in a defective ‘‘ short bibliography ”’ he includes 
Saltini’s masterly work ‘‘ Tragedie Medicee Domestiche, 
1557-1587 ’’. But Signor Saltini’s momentous re- 
searches, in the clear light of dates and contemporary 
documents, dispose entirely of the greater part of Mr. 
Staley’s fables. It is quite impossible, we will hope, that 
he could have written his book if he had first studied 
Signor Saltini’s. If he wrote after a reading of Saltini, 
then his book from a merely bad book becomes worse. 
We rather prefer to think that he cites Saltini without 
reading him, attracted thereto perhaps by the title 
‘* Tragedie ’’, which Signor Saltini is careful to explain 
that he uses because certain supposed facts of gazetteers 
and romance-writers have come to be known as “‘ Fatti 
Tragici ’’, not because all of them were actual tragedies. 
The summary execution of Sforza Almeni by the Grand 
Duke himself is the only one of Mr. Staley’s narratives 
of Cosimo that can with certainty be called a tragedy, 
and of the extenuating circumstances he gives no clear 
idea. 
Mr. Staley complacently trots out all the old familiar 
bogeys, clothed as a rule in the best high-falutin bom- 
bast of transpontine language and sentiment. Maria, 
Cosimo’s eldest daughter, poisoned by some romancers, 
is here killed by the dagger—we beg pardon, the 
poignard. ‘‘ ‘ Vengeance you shall have, base child of 
mine ’, Cosimo cried in a fierce tone. ‘ See, you shall 
have the justice of a Roman father!’ Then, plucking 
out his poignard from its hidden sheath, he stabbed 
his child to the heart! ’’ This took place in the Pitti 
at Florence. But Signor Saltini shows conclusively 
that Maria died of fever in the Castle of Leghorn on 
19 November 1557, and is there buried, while he proves 
at great length that her supposed lover, a scapegrace 
young Malatesta, was imprisoned for reasons in no 
way connected with the affections of this virtuous 
and charming Princess. Lucrezia, Cosimo’s second 
daughter, who became Duchess of Ferrara, is killed off 
by slow poison, administered by a heartless husband 
from motives of jealousy. ‘‘ Unhappy Lucrezia—no 
mother to console her, no friend to speak to her, alf 
alone in the big Palace with unkindly attendants .. . - 
the Duke never entered the sick room ”’ &c. — As 4 
fact the Duke spent hours daily in the sick room, and 
her father sent one of his most trusted physicians— 
Andrea Pasquali—to act in concert with the Ferrares¢ 
doctors during the long and painful illness of his 
daughter which ended in death. Pasquali’s letters to 
Duke Cosimo of themselves sufficiently refute the fable 
of poison. Then of course Garzia de’ Medici, aged not 
quite fifteen, who according to the romancers kills his 
brother, the Cardinal Giovanni, dics under his incensed. 
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father’s cold steel. ‘‘‘I will have no Cain in my 
family !’ roared out Cosimo de’ Medici . . . . and the 
cruel cold steel of a father’s wrath flashed in the face 
of Heaven ’’, while Garzia ‘‘ yielded up his fair young 
life, the victim of ‘nexorabie fate. It was high 
moon, and the watchful stars could not behold the 
gruesome deed’? &c. As a fact Giovanni and 
Garzia, with other members of the Duke’s suite, were 
carried off by malignant fever contracted during an 


’ expedition in the poisonous Maremma. Suffice it to 


say that we know positively that Giovanni died at 
Leghorn on 20 November 1562, and Garzia at Pisa on 
12 December following. What then becomes of Mr. 
Staley’s statement that both lads were murdered on the 
same day in the Maremma, Giovanni by Garzia, Garzia 
by his father? And if it should prove that Mr. Staley 
has really read the noble letters, reproduced by Saltini, 
in which Cosimo tells the Hereditary Prince Francesco, 
at that time in Madrid, of the dire disaster that has 
come upon the family, he would rank with the ori- 
ginal disseminators of the calumny. We prefer to 
believe that he has never even glanced at Saltini. But 
it is idle to continue the list of these barefaced fables, 
which, even at this time of day, include the murder by 
Ferdinand I. of the Grand Duke Francesco and Bianca 
Cappello. If Mr. Staley will undertake to refute Saltini 
succinctly, scientifically and bit by bit, we will argue with 
him. As it is, we can but charitably hope against hope 
that the present book may be consigned to oblivion. 

The beautiful illustrations, beautifully reproduced and 
exquisitely toned, are worthy of the noblest book on the 
Medici, but here are like so many jewels in a rubbish- 
heap. The heraldic device on the cover shows a 
quattrocento shield superimposed upon a rococo shield. 
Why the two shields? The inner shield bears six 
roundels and one annulet—seven charges—instead of six 
balls (palle). The charge in chief has one fleur-de-lys 
instead of three. The cover of the book being red, red 
is made to do duty for the field of the shield, and the 
charges are in gold for the sake of effect, we suppose. 
The general reader would be justified in thinking that 
the field of the Medici shield was red and its charges 
gold, instead of the reverse as happens to be the case. 
It is worth while hammering at the subject of heraldic 
decorations on the covers of books in the hope of some 
day seeing one accurately reproduced. Of course the 
author is not necessarily responsible for such solecisms. 

The disgust which the enforced reading of such a 
work causes leads us, in the spirit of a contributor 
to ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’, to air the question of -: 
missing storehouse of Medicean history. Vincenzo 
Martinelli, known by his ‘‘ History of England ”’, 
was commissioned by the Grand Duke Peter Leopold 
of the House of Austria-Lorraine to write a com- 
plete history of the Medici Princes. He received a 
pension of ten sequins a day while engaged upon the 
work, and the promise of ample bounty when it should 
be finished. In its completed form it ran to forty-five 
manuscript volumes, but if the somewhat scurrilous 
author of the ‘‘ Vita pubblica e privata di Pietro 
Leopoldo ’’ may be trusted, the Grand Duke was so 
mortified by the noble figure which the Medici made in 
Martinelli’s pages that he declined to accept or print 
the work. The forty-five volumes were afterwards 
acquired by an apothecary, and eventually found their 
way to England. These facts may be gleaned in 
Moreni’s ‘‘ Bibliografia Storico-Ragionata della Tos- 
cana ’’ (1805) and in his ‘‘ Serie d’ Autori di Opere 
risguardanti la celebre Famiglia Medici’’ (1826). 
Moreni assures us that his brother Canon, Luigi Vieri, 
had read the whole of Martinelli’s work, and that he had 
found it much superior to Galluzzi’s and free altogether 
from rancour, party spirit and prejudice. What has 
become of this monumental history? We have traced 
the first two volumes—or copies of them—to the rich 
library of Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, and have 
reason to believe that the original English purchaser 
was the fifth Earl of Guilford. Where are now 
the forty-three missing volumes? If they could be 
found a great step would certainly be made towards the 
writing of a history of the Medici Grand Dukes. 


NOVELS. 


“Syrinx.” By Laurence North. London: Heinemann.. 
1909. 6s. 

Julia Herrick, who is‘called Aspasia by her circle of 
sham decadents and who sits to the sculptor Seward for 
his statue of Syrinx, resembles rather a fancy portrait 
done in a library than a study from real life. Not be- 
cause a girl who worked amongst Greek texts in the 
Manuscript Room of the British Museum might not con- 
ceivably greet the evening star with a Lesbian ode in 
the original or vary her invocations by ‘‘ Oh Ashtaroth !’” 
and ‘‘ Damn!’’—might not even say beastly 
and in her spitfire moods call people pigs. But Miss 
Herrick’s variety goes far beyond this. Declining 
the painter Laleham’s invitation to fleet the time care- 
lessly with him for a year or two abroad, she after-- 
wards repents and wires assent—though too late to 
catch him. Posing to Silenus—Seward is thus labelled 
—called to be a ministering priestess to art, as she puts 
it, her vanity is piqued because the artist in him swallows 
up the satyr, or let us say the man, and his hand does not 
tremble. These oscillations indicate a temperament 
which, fortified by the reading of aphrodisiacal literature. 
from Sappho to Mendés, would pretty soon in a world 
which is real and occasionally earnest have wobbled into 
the abyss. And so the story is fantastic and unreal ; 
though perhaps Mr. North is not without some satirical 
intention aimed at the familiar modern type that with 
the word ‘‘ unconventional ’’ forever on her lips takes 
very good care to stick to the beaten paths. At any rate 
the author’s skill in thridding his way across his thin 
ice without offence is only equalled by his providential 
care that Aspasia’s temperament never quite gets what 
Goldsmith’s fellow calls a concatenation accordingly. 
‘* Syrinx ”’ is a clever book, dedicated audaciously to the 
woman who will find most fault with it. We hope she 
will distinguish between it and its heroine, who certainly 
offers plenty of scope for her censoriousness. 


“Potiphar’s Wife." By Kineton Parkes. London: 
Milne. 1908. 6s. 

Rose.Critchlow is a woman of strongly passionate and 
sensuous temperament. Unlike many beautiful women, 
it is not the excitement of general admiration, the win- 
ning of open homage, that she wants, but the physical 
expression of ardent love from any man with whom 
she comes in contact. She resents any resistance to: 
her fascinations, being quite empty of scruples of 
honour or loyalty to her husband. In a town wider 
social interests might have saved her, as they save so 
many women, from the dangers of her temperament. 
In the wilds of Derbyshire, bored with her husband and 
with her life, sufficiently well-off to be idle, her 
amorousness becomes the strongest part of her nature, 
and makes her almost inconceivably callous and 
treacherous. In the end, indifferent to her husband's 
untimely death and her lover’s tragic, undeserved fate, 
from which she might have saved him by speaking the 
truth, she gives herself to a brute because of the force: 
of his desire, and we are glad to perceive a hint of coming 
retribution in the peasant's comment, *‘ Her ’ave gotten 
her match i’ Jakes Bould ’’. There is a distinct lessen-- 
ing of power towards the end of the book; it seems 
hastily and carelessly concluded. The trial and execu- 
tion of Hugh is perfunctorily treated. The author is. 
evidently chiefly concerned with the presentment of Rose 
Critchlow’s character, and up to a certain point it is a 
clever, well-observed piece of work. But we think he has 
exaggerated the inhumanity of her nature, to the detri- 
ment of the character as a study of this type of woman. 
The story is set in the earlier half of last century, but it is. 
quite modern in tone. The peasant dialect is per- 
plexingly variable, but it gives the effect of local colour. 


“Brothers All.” By Maarten Maartens. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

We do not know if Mr. Maarten Maartens has a grudge 
against what we suppose are his own people, but he 
certainly presents them in a most repellent aspect. They 
are nearly all quite odious people in these short stories— 
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morose, stupid, and rigidly, offensively Calvinistic ; 
lumpish country folk, hard, dishonest business men, 
repulsive clerics. In the stories of ‘‘ My Poor 
Relations ’’ there occasionally figured some being with 
beauty of character, if disgraced by nature, but in 
‘* Brothers All’ there is scarcely one who would be 
desirable as a kinsman. Over and above the unloveli- 
ness of the characters there is a pervading vulgarity, 
something more than rural brutality, than peasant gross- 
ness, something in the dialogue and in the descriptions, 
a quality of commonness in the writing itself which adds 
to the feeling of repulsion aroused by these pictures of 
Dutch life. There was a sombre power in one or two of 
Maartens’ earlier stories which these latest lack. The 
motives of the tales are far-fetched, the procedure seems 
artificial, the humour strained. There is not even the 
glamour of local colour ; the unpleasant people of Holland 
seem very much like the unpleasant people elsewhere— 
they might be disagreeable Scotch Presbyterians or East 
Anglian yokels : they have not a distinctive nastiness. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The World’s Birds: a Simple and Popular Classification of the 
Birds of the World.”” By Frank Finn, London: Hutchinson. 
1908, 58. net. 

This book, although it assumes to give a simple and 
popular classification, “is compiled on an alphabetical 
system’’, and with this we find no fault. It is, however, 
distinctly unfortunate that Mr. Finn did not follow the 
methods of tho alphabetical system in its entirety on the 
lines of Montagu and Newton. Instead of this, he has 
made a standard of his own as to what shall and what shall 
not fall under the alphabetical system. Take, for example, 
the family of eagles. On looking under letter E for eagle, 
no such entry occurs, neither is there a cross-reference such 
as Montagu would have given. True enough, in the index we 
see eagles noted on page 27, and after due search we find 
them there under letter D as “ Diurnal birds of prey’’. So 
again in the case of vultures, letter V affords no clue, but 
the index once more refers to the same entry under letter D 
“Diurnal birds of prey’”’. That our criticism is reason- 
able is, we think, sufficiently proved by the fact that under 
letter A we suddenly stumble on “ American vultures ’’, which, 
we imagine, have at least as much right to be classed under 
letter D as ‘Diurnal birds of prey’”’ as have the Old 
World vultures and the eagles. Again, there is a marked 
inconsistency in an alphabetical system which, whilst 
placing vultures and eagles under D as ‘‘ Diurnal birds of 
prey’’, places owls, not under N as “ Nocturnal birds of 
prey’’, but under letter O. If we set aside these incon- 
gtuities, the book gives a fairly good popular idea of the 
numerous ‘amilies of birds. 


‘The Reign of Edward VI.”, by J. A. Froude; ‘‘The Plays of 
Christopher Marlowe’, ‘‘Cicero’s Offices”, Hakluyt’s 
Voyages’’ and other volumes. Everyman’s Library: Dent 
1909. 1s. each. 

Another fifty volumes in this remarkable series of cheap 
reprints, which now numbers three hundred and ninety-one. 
Apparently the field for this sort of enterprise is in- 
exhaustible. The success of Everyman’s Library is not 
the less striking in that it appeals to all tastes, rather than 
to a special class of reader. Among the volumes in the new 
collection we range from ‘‘ The Koran”’ to ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’, from ‘‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages ’’—of which the seventh 
and eighth volumes are now given—to ‘‘ Felix Holt’’, from 
Cicero to Marlowe, from Froude’s ‘‘ Edward VI.”’ to Gleig’s 
‘* Wellington ’’, from Macchiavelli to Charlotte Yonge. The 
introductions are generally brief and tell the reader just 
enough to enable him to understand his author. 


George Brown D.D., Pioneer Missionary and Explorer: an Auto- 
biography. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1908, 15s. net. 

Mr. George Brown’s book is in notable contrast with the 
average book of travel which appears nowadays. It is a 
record of a life spent among heathen peoples, written 
without striving after effect but from the intimate point of 
view. Mr. Brown worked in Samoa during fourteen years 
at a stretch, and all told his missionary efforts there, in 
New Britain—now the Bismarck Archipelago—New Ireland, 
New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands cover only two years 
short of half a century. It is a record of great trials 
patiently faced and of achievement among some of the worst 
as well as some of the most interesting of savages. The 
book, which is well illustrated, is a real contribution to our 
—" of Polynesian peoples as they live and hunt and 


“The Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. XIII. London; 
Smith, Elder. 1909. 15s. net. 

The latest volume of the reissue takes us from Masquerier 
to Myles. It therefore includes Massinger and Milton, 
Munday and Mulready, Monck—Cromwell’s ‘‘ honest general 
—a simple-hearted man’’—Simon of Montfort, Sir John 
Moore—there are some fifteen or sixteen John Moores—the 
Mills, the Murrays, the Montagus, and a host of others: 
playwrights, poets, publishers, soldiers, statesmen, divines, 
To turn over any one of these pages without discovering 
some point of interest is almost impossible. It is not per- 
haps generally realised what a mine of authorities the 
D.N.B. is. The student who is not always sure where to 
go for the best original information will find the references 
given with each article invaluable. 


ErratumM.—The reviewer of Captain Bagot’s ‘“‘ Canning” 
writes: ‘‘There are two slips as to dates. The Portland 
Ministry was formed in 1807, not 1809, and it was in the latter 
year, not in 1812, that Canning fought his duel with Castle- 
reagh, and resigned. Also I should like to retract my judg- 
ment that Perceval was a mere dullard. He was not brilliant, 
like Canning, but, besides other virtues (moral rather than 
intellectual), he had what Walter Bagehot called “ ani- 
mated moderation’’. 


TWO DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 
‘‘ Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary.” Edited by W.C. Piercey, 
London: Murray. 1908. 21s. net. 

To provide a complete Bible Dictionary in one volume of 
less than a thousand pages, with articles short and to the 
point, and lists of references to larger works; such has been 
Mr. Piercey’s aim in the present volume, and in his preface 
he assures us that he has succeeded in it to an even surpris- 
ing degree. He has certainly gathered round him a band of 
contributors good both in quantity and quality. -The names 
of Colonel Conder, Professor E. Naville, and Sir Charles 
Warren are a guarantee that the geographical and topo- 
graphical articles are of the highest order; while Mr. Box, 
Dr. Oesterley, Professor Sayce, and Dr. St. Clair Tisdall 
have made most valuable contributions to the archeology 
of the Bible; on these subjects the Dictionary is excellent. 
Then the three articles on ‘‘God’’, on ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment Text’’, and on ‘‘ Philosophy”’, by Dr. Sanday, Mr. 
C. H. Turner, aud Dr. Spooner respectively, are enough 
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by themselves to make the reputation of the book ; they are 


delightfully written, and though they contain much informa- 


S. Paul’s journeys and epistles are described by Dr. A. Souter 
with a learning and taste that make us wish he had written 


YY 
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tion in little space, they show no sign of hurry or compres- 
sion. When we come however to the critical articles we can- 
not give them the same unreserved praise ; they are of very 
unequal merit. On questions of the higher criticism the 
Dictionary is frankly conservative and aims at combining 
modern research with ancient faith. Still, out of a large 
number of contributors some will differ from others, and we 
doubt whether the article on ‘‘ Sacrifice in the Old Testa- 
ment’’ will entirely commend itself to the author of the 
article on the Pentateuch. The principal] subjects in Old 
Testament criticism have been placed in the hands of Dr. 
Orr and Pastor W. Méller, whose book ‘‘ Are the Critics 
Right ?’’ created some stir a few years ago; both write from 

a strongly conservative standpoint and maintain early, in- 
deed Mosaic, authorship for the bulk of the Pentateuchal 
literature and legislation. There is a good deal of compres- 
sion in their work, and sometimes we are conscious of getting 
results and assertions instead of processes and arguments ; 
but throughout we realise that they have read the literature 
on the other side as well as on their own, and that they know 
what they are talking about. But many of the Old Testa- 
ment articles—those e.g. on the Ark and the Tabernacle, by 
the Rev. H. Heathcote ; on the High Priest, by Dr. Biggs ; 
on the Books of Chronicles, by Canon Girdlestone; and on 
Mordecai and Purim, by Dr. Streane—simply ignore the 
difficulties presented by the Bible accounts, and take no 
notice of the critical theories that have been propounded 
for their solution. Nor can we congratulate Chancellor Lias 
on his contributions to the subjects of ‘‘ The Creation ’’ and 
‘“*The Fall’’; in the latter case his article does not seem to 
touch the real difficulty, and in the former we think that he 
would have done well to study Dr. Driver’s ‘‘ Commentary 
on Genesis’’ before writing. In Old Testament criticism 
the Dictionary may serve as a prophylactic, but hardly as 
an antidote. In the New Testament we are on less contro- 
versial ground, or at least the points of acute controversy 
are less prominent; there is no article on the Virgin 
Birth of our Lord either in this Dictionary or in that 
of Dr. Hastings, though the question is considered 
under other heads, but not at sufficient length. On the 
date of the New Testament books critics are gradually work- 
ing back to traditional views, and indeed the liberal Dr. 
Harnack would date the Acts of the Apostles earlier than 
the conservative Dr. Bebb thinks possible. The four Gospels 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. Pullan, who has pro- 
duced short and workmanlike articles on them; Archdeacon 
Sinclair has written fair introductions to most of the 
Pauline Epistles, but he appears not to have heard of the 
partition theory by which many scholars divide up the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians; we would refer him to 
the excellent résumé of it in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
We must give a word of praise to the illustrations, which are 
excellent throughout the Dictionary. 


at greater length. The editor again may well feel proud of 
having secured Dr. J. H. Moulton to write on the Language 
of the New Testament, and Professor Deissmann to write 
on Papyri and Ostraka; while for the text of the New 
Testament, the English Versions, and the Vulgate, Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon has done excellent work. On such technical points 
the two Dictionaries are fairly even; it is in the realm of 
the higher criticism that the difference comes out ; and we are 
bound to admit that the advantage is on the side of Dr. 
Hastings. Even here we must distinguish between the Old 
and the New Testaments; on the latter the attitude of the 
two works is the same. Most of the New Testament books 
have been treated by the Bishop of Moray and Ross, whose 
work is sound and thorough even though he stops short of 
genius; but all the articles on this subject have been en- 
trusted by Dr. Hastings to writers of a learned and reason- 
able conservatism. On the Old Testament his contributors 
accept the conclusions of the modern critical school as frankly 
as those in the other Dictionary reject them; but they 
accept them, so far as we can see, fairly and reverently, and 
with the same careful reasoning as they show in rejecting 
the fanciful liberalism that runs riot over the Gospel nar- 
ratives. Nothing could be better in tone and argument than 
Mr. Edghill’s articles on the Hexateuch and the Law, and the 
treatment of Old Testament books and characters by Mr. 
A. H. MeNeile, Dr. A. R. S. Kennedy, and Dr. G. B. Gray, 
though occasionally startling to an old-fashioned conserva- 
tive, shows a grasp of the problems which is lacking in 
Murray’s Dictionary, and the same may be said of Dr. 
Barton’s full article on the history of Israel. Among 
younger scholars Mr. A. W. F. Blunt must be praised for 
some excellent work on Jewish Feasts, customs, and cere- 
monial regulations, as illustrated by the study of other 
primitive religions ; no doubt we are reaping the benefit of 
many a discussion in the Exeter Common Room. In a 
Dictionary coming from Scotland we do not look for a 
very sympathetic attitude towards Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and we doubt whether a Roman theologian would say that 
‘*sacraments are efficacious ex opere operato, i.e. by a power 
inherent in themselves as outward acts’’. Dr. Lambert, who 
makes them assert this, should remember that the Council 
of Trent limits the conferring of grace in the sacraments 
to recipients ‘‘ non ponentibus obicem ’’. 


For this Week’s Books see page 378. 


“Dictionary of the Bible.’ Edited by J. Hastings, with the co- 
« Operation of J. Selbie, and with the assistance of J. C. Lambert 
and of 8. Mathews. Edinburgh: Clark. 1909. 20s. net. 


Almost simultaneously with Murray’s Dictionary appears 
another one-volume work edited by the indefatigable Dr. 
Hastings. The price is about the same, the size larger and, 
though there are good maps, no space is taken up with illus- 
trations, so that we get more reading for our money from 
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the latter book than from the former. Amongst the advan- 
tages of Dr. Hastings’ work are pleaded that it is quite 
independent of his larger Dictionary, and that though some 
of the authors are the same as in that work they have not 
written on the same subjects in this, which looks at first 
sight as if he had failed to secure the best men for their own 
subjects either in the one work or in the other. However, 
there is no doubt that, like Mr. Piercey, Dr. Hastings has 
secured a number of very good contributors; indeed, 
several well-known names appear in both Dictionaries. 
Dr. Hastings has also insisted on reasonably short 
articles; hardly any errs on the side of excess, though 
some do on the side of defect, as for instance Professor 
‘Gwatkin’s articles on ‘‘ Bishops’’ and ‘‘ Church Govern- 
ment’’, which, though packed with matter, seem to stop in 
the middle; or Dr. Garvie’s on ‘‘ Miracles’’, which reads 
like notes for an article (or from one); or Mr. J. Taylor’s 
on the Book of Daniel, where each sentence should have been 
a paragraph. The topographical and archeological articles 
are very well done; Assyria and Babylonia are treated by 
Mr. C. H. W. Johns, Egypt by Mr. F. LI. Griffith, and 
‘Palestine and its several cities mainly by Mr. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, whose recent discoveries at Gezer have thrown 
‘such a lurid light on the cults that lingered on there well 
anto the eighth century B.c. The cities connected with 
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A COMMON ERROR OF GOUTY PEOPLE. 


Tue gouty subject’s symptoms at the early stages of the 
gouty habit are often misleading. Incipient gout is the 
trouble of many of those people who are always looking and 
feeling out of sorts but are‘seldom really ill. Such persons 
often attribute their indisposition to dyspepsia, and try in 
many ways to overcome the symptoms of indigestion which 
trouble them—such as acidity, heartburn, flatulence, pain 
and fulness after meals, signs of sluggish liver, heaviness 
and headaches. Such symptoms are very often the first in- 
dications of a gouty nature. Other signs are aches, pains, 
and stiffness in the muscles and joints whenever one happens. 
to get damp, exposed to cold for any length of time, or if 
one over-exerts oneself, 
What Causes Goutiness. 

These symptoms are unmistakable gouty signs, and when a 
man knows he is inclined to gout they should be enough to: 
make him seek information on uric acid complaints, and. 
ascertain by what means he can gain relief from these painful 
symptoms, and also prevent their development into serious 
ills. 

However, it is very commonly the case that the gouty 
subject pays no heed to these warning pains. And what is 
the result? What is the physical condition of the man or 
woman who is unconsciously on the high road to one of the 
most distressing series complaints it is possible to suffer ? 

One of the inevitable results of the working of the system 
is the formation of certain waste products, the most harm- 
ful of which is uric acid. If the quantity of uric acid formed 
is normal it is filtered out of the blood by the kidneys and liver 
and is expelled from the system. But if, as is the case with 
every one of gouty tendency, the quantity of uric acid is 
excessive, the kidneys and liver fail in their task and the 
excess acid remains in the circulation. 

This excess uric acid is then carried to every part of tho 
system, and, as time goes on, forms ever-increasing deposits 
of hard, insoluble, pain-causing compounds called urates, 
which are the immediate cause of all gouty suffering. 

These deposits may occur in the joints, muscles, tissues, 
or organs, and whereyer they settle they cause trouble. It is 
the seat of the location of these deposits which determines 
the particular form which the complaint will assume. 


Common Gouty Ailments. 

The chief gouty ailments or uric acid disorders are gout 
and rheumatic. gout (pain, inflammation, stiffness, and 
swellings, due to the settling of the uratic matter in the 
joints and muscles), gouty rheumatism, gouty eczema (affect- 
ing the skin), lumbago (persistent and intense pain in the 
loins), sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh 
to knee, often causing lameness), stone and gravel (causing 
agonising pain and prostrating illness), neuritis (numbness. 
or tingling in the muscles of the arms, developing into very 
severe pain, and even muscular weakness), and suppressed 
gout (resulting when the urates do not settle in any definite 
place, but the whole system becomes saturated with uric acid 
and causes general discomfort, dull aches and pains all over 
the body, and especially in the back, lowness of spirits, poor 
appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper). 

The remedy which is absolutely essential for the relief 
of the above complaints and every case of gouty nature is 
Bishop’s Varalettes. Only by the use of this remedy can 
you ensure the complete removal of all gouty substances, 
overcome pain and suffering, and restore good health. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are necessary not only for the relief of 
gouty ailments but also for their prevention, and they must 
be taken when the first signs of goutiness are evident, if 
serious gouty ills are to be avoided. Bishop’s Varalettes are 
the one efficient uric acid solvent and eliminant which can 
penetrate to all parts of the system and with no ill effects 
free the system from uric acid and its consequent ills. 


A Booklet on Gouty Ills. 


The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes issue a little 
book on gouty ailments which describes fully the principal 
forms of gout, explains clearly the mode of action of 
Bishop’s Varalettes as a remedy and preventive, and gives 
complete directions for the treatment of gouty ailments, 
including dieting in gout. Please write for a free copy of 
booklet SR, to Alfred . Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve rapidly, with brisk effer- 
vescence, and make a tasteless but bright and sparkling 
draught. They may be taken in almost any liquid. They 
are sold by all chemists, 1s., 2s., and 5s. (twenty-five days’ 
treatment), or may be had of the sole makers, address 


above.—{Apvrt.] 
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READY THIS WEEK. 
BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE OLD MAN IN THE CORNER 


By the Author of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


THE OLD MAN IN THE CORNER 


Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Price Six Shillings. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


ROYAL LOVERS & MISTRESSES 


The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kings 
and Queens of Europe. 


By Dr. A. S&S. RAPPOPORT, Author of ‘‘ The Curse of the 
Romanoffs,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


} “ Dr. Rappoport is to be heartily congratulated.”— Daily Graphic. 


MAY WYNNE’S Successful Romance. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


The story of Mr. William Devereux’s Play of 

‘*Henry of Navarre,” which is now being performed 

with unparalleled success at the New Theatre by 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE, 
Author of ‘*A Maid of Brittany,” &. 68, 
Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 


Five Large Editions Sold. Sixth Edition Now Ready. 


CGreening’s Spring Fiction. 


A few Press Opinions. 
HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S 
**SIN OF THE DUCHESS.” 6/- 


‘* Reveals the author as one of the best of our imaginative 
writers.”--NEWCASTLE JOURNAL. 


CAPT. HENRY CURTIES’S 
“OUT OF THE SHADOWS.” 6/- 
Those who love mystery and 
CYRUS BRADY’S 
“LITTLE FRANCE.” 6/- 


**Wholehearted love of adventure and heroism which rattles 
through the book from cover to cover.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


GERALD BISS’S 
BRANDED.” (sEconp EpiTI0n.) 6/- 


«Mr, Biss is making a genuine reputation as a writer of clean, 
wholesome, and stimulating sensational stories.”—STANDARD, 


NOW READY. 


GURNER GILLMAN’S Latest Novel, 
*““ONLY APRIL.” 6/- 

JOHN K. LEYS’S Latest Novel, 

** UNDERGROUND.” 6/- 


A RECENT ADDITION TO THE LOTUS LIBRARY IS 


THE MATTAPAN JEWELS. 


By FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. Translated by G. F. 
MONKSHOOD. Bound in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s. net. 

Write List of the Contes Series the includes works by 


asters of Prose as Anatole France, Da laubert De Maupass. 
Bourget, De Musset, and other Great Writers. P — 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT 
Les Sforza et Les Arts en Milanais (Gustave Clausse). Paris, 
Leroux. . 
BroGRaPHy 


George Selwyn and the Wits (S. Parnell Kerr). Methuen, 
6d. net. 


Fiction 
Chip (F. 5 ile Young) ; Someone Pays (Noel Barwell). Lane, 


6s. 

The Threshold (Winefride Trafford-Taunton) ; The Member for 
Easterby (James Blyth) ; Who Shall Have Her? (John Cav: a; ; 
=: Forsaken Garden (Jessie Ainsworth Davis). Long. 63. 


Meseae Pigeon (Jane Wardle). Arnold. 6s. 

A Fair Refugee (Morice Gerard). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Dromina (John Ayscough). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 6s. 

The ‘‘ Green-Finch ’’ Cruise (F. C. Kempson). Arnold. 5s. net. 


History. 


bai Pr Revolution (Charles Roden Buxton). Fisher Unwin, 

8 net. 

Gentleman Errant (Mrs. Henry Cust). Murray. 12s. net. 

The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire (T. R. 
Glover). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fair Women at Fontainebleau (Frank Hamel). Nash. 15s. net. 

Glimpses of the Twenties (William Toynbee). 12s. 6d. net. 

Six Masters in Disillusion (Algar Thorold). Constable. 6s. net. 

A — of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (Darwell Stone), 

oan, 30s. net; The Springs of Helicon (J. W. Mackail), 

ae. 6d. ‘net ; The Curious Case of Lady Purbeck, 6s. Long- 
mans, Green. 


Law 


The Law of Carriage by | owt tad (Henry W. Disney). Stevens 
and Sons, Limited. 7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Thais (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 
A History of Theatrical Art (Karl Mantzius). Duckworth. 10s. 
net. 
ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The of Radium (Frederick Soddy). Murray. 6s. 


munis Heresies (Sir Nathaniel Nathan). Constable. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
TRAVEL 
We Two in West Africa (Decima Moore and Major F. G. Guggis- 
berg). Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
The Song of the Stewarts (Douglas Ainslie). Constable. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Odds and Ends (R. Montagu Tabor). Longmans. 5s. 
Nora and the Shepherd (R. G. D. Frampton). Dent. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

At Hazeboro’ ; and other Poems (Percy Pinkerton). Enfield : The 
Cedar Press. 3s. net. 

Plays (John Duckworth. 6s. 

By a Midnight Sea (E. J. Rupert Atkinson). Robertson. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ae Oe the Cottage Garden, The (Charles Thonger). Lane. 

net. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1909. Cox. 20s. 

Croquis d’Orient (Emile de Borchgrave). Bruxelles : Van Oest. 

Handbook of South Australia (David J. Gordon). Adelaide: 
Bristow. 

Lost Land of King Sees, The (J. Cuming Walters). Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 

Le so ag Moderne (Ludovic Naudeau). Paris: Flammarion. 


3fr. 50. 

Manufacture of Paper, The (R. W. Sindall), 6s.; The Ideas of 
a Plain Countrywoman, 3s. net. Constable. 

Socialism in Theory and Practice (Morris Hillquit). Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 

What is Pragmatism? (James Bisset Pratt). Macmillan. 5s. 


net. 
Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique, 1560 (Edited Bs G. H. Mair). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 5s. ne 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines FoR Marcu.—The Forum, 25c.; The 
Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; Mer- 
cure de France, 1/r. 25; The Architectural Review, 1s. ; 
Current Literature, 25c.; The North American Review, 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CenTRat 1515. Telephone: MAYFAIR 366r. 
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NOW READY. 


TURKEY 
REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


With a Map and 33 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the first book which has been published on the bloodless but far-reaching 
Revolution in Turkey, an event worthy of a place beside the great liberating move- 
ments of Greece and Italy, and destined to change profoundly the issues of the 
Near Eastern question. It contains information which can only be learnt from the 
lips of the actual authors of the movement. These Mr. Buxton has had a unique 
opportunity of knowing personally, having accompanied his brother, Mr. Noel 
Buxton, the Chairman of the Balkan Committee, in the recent deputation to 
Constantinop'e. He describes the leading Young Turks, the Sultan, the Grand 
Vizier, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and the growth, success, prospects and dangers of the 
new movement. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS. 
By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With a Map 


and 63 Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. Cloth, §s. 


An impartial review of the salient features of this great undertaking, its 
engineering problems and labour difficulties. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ This is a fascinating and suggestive book written by one who is well known as 
an exper in the subject of Experimen .”"—Glas, Herald. 


is as wholesome as it is interesting ; it is interesting in 


extraordinarily high degree."—The Pudlic. 


LIZA BRIGHTWEN : 
ihe Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist. 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an Intro- 
duction by EDMUND .GossE. 5s. net. 
The autobiography of the author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness." 


The Scotsman says: ‘It has the same sincerity and freshness of observation as 
have e her nature-books so popular.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CANON IN RESIDENCE.” 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


Price 6s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUS- 


LIMS OF INDIA. By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. J. Campbell Oman has used the opportunity of residence in India as few 
Englishmen trouble to do; and as he never fails to associate sympathy with his 
criticism and accuracy with his erudition, he accomplishes a difficult task with 
distinct success.” —Manchester Guardian. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI. The Lives 
of Francois and Christina Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society (1834- 
1904) By C. W. MACKINTOSH. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, a 
Map, and 64 other Illustrations. -Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ‘ 

‘Interesting at once as a record of missionary effort, an ethnographical docu- 

ment of considerable value, a contribution to history—which little as M. Coillard 

to assume such a réle, he certainly helped to make—and a picture of a 
singularly pure and lofty character.”— Atheneum, 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES. A Pilgrimage 
through Palestine. By the Rev. J. KEAN. Sixth Impression. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“The has an artist’s eye ; he describes everything with photographic 

Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Will interest two classes at least—those who have made the usual tour through 
lesire to memories ; an who, not having 

the Land and desi refresh their ies ; and hi having visited 

the Land, wish to realise the actual conditions under which such a journey is 

made."—L iterary World. 


ARMY REFORM AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 

By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. net. 

“ Profundity of thought and vigour of expression in public speeches are so rare 

combination that their throughout this volume is all the more striking. 

volume . . . should be of value both to students of present-day politics and to 

the historian of a later day who will have to record dispassionately the events 
now happening before our eyes.” — 7ribunie. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“In bringing to light the economic facts of bygone ages, Professor Rogers has 
performed a service universally admitted to be of the highest order. . . . It may 
truly be asserted that he has often given more information about English prices for 
a single year than all other historians put together have given for a omy 

cademy. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF EGYPT, 


THE KEY OF LIFE. 


By A. A. METHLEY. Price 6s. 


PLAYS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Joy. 
Strife. 


The Silver Box. 


PLAYS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
I vol. crown 8vo. 6s. At all Booksellers. 


A NEW BOOK 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


FAITH. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“One realises that this author stands out from among his fellows, since 
Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in literature . . . that one! 
thing, charm. . . . Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of 
quaint, ironical for all ers who can appreciate literary 
grace and ironica 


A NEW NOVWELIST. 


bumour.”—A ¢henaeum. 


Miss Rosamond Napier’s first work ts being daily praised by the 
press for its freshness and spontaneity. Not for a long time has a 
first novel received such genuine tributes of approval y oe the lead-' 
ing critical journals. Jt is a Novel for a large public; one that 
engages attention, and is entirely pleasant and wholesome. 


THE HEART OF A GYPSY. . 


A Romantic Tale of Exmoor. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 
Crown 8vo. 360 pp. 6s. 
A Novel for all those to whom Sun, Wind, Rain, 
and the Scent of the Earth mean much. 


** A touching and human story.”—7imes. 

“ This clever and thoughtful ."—Academy. 

‘* Imaginative and original work." —Odserver. 

‘Has all the colour and atmosphere of elfland ... poetic and mystic 


i ination.”—Morning Post. 
tears. A living olen work.” —Outlook. 
GREAT ACTORS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By CARL MANTZIUS. Being Vol. V. of “*A History of 
Theatrical Art.” 


With 73 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. ros. net. 


GREAT MASTERS 
QF BUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING. 
: By Dr. W. BODE. 
39 Plates. Pott 4to. ix-358 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
Write for Prospectus of this important Work. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
40 Plates. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN IMPORTANT TEXT BOOK. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 


KELLNER. 
Translated by W. GOODWIN, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


404 pp. crown 8vo. 63. net. Prospectus can be had. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
By W. H. HUDSON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. net. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. S. BOULGER. 
A New Edition. With Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. 
20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. [.Shortly. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. [.Shortly. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


DUCKWORTH & 
3 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


HE MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
» AMHERSE OF HACKNEY, DECEASED. (SECOND AND FINAL 
PORTION.) 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

- o'clock isely, th nificent LIBRA of choice ai uable 3) 

Manuscripts, the Property of the Right Hon. LORD AMHERST oF HACKNEY, 

deceased. (Second Purtion.) 
May be viewed. | Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each. | 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


&c., the Property of J. Hutchins, Esq., of Other Proper- 


lish School, by N. Hone, F. Hayman, T. Rowlandson, W. Havell, David Cox, 
Birket Foster, T. S. Cooper, &c.; Drawings by celeb Old ters and 


others, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS OF THE LATE 
Cc. H HAWKINS, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Marcu 31, at One ee ag the 
Cellection of COINS AND MEDALS of the late C. H. T. HAWKINS, Esq., 
of Portland Place, W., comprising Greek Coins in Silver and Bronz:, collected in 
Greece in the early part of the X1Xth Century ; English Coins in Gold, Silver and 
Copper ; English and Foreign Medals ; Coin Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of. London.) 


. | ‘HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 3rd, 

and students then entering will be eligible to compete for Scholarshi; 
of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the 
——. Medals, Scholarships, ard Prizes awarded during the period of 
studentship. 

The Governors have opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on the Medical 
side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general departments 
are open to students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments are 
provided with board and lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., England, 
A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will be 
forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for students in the College, &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education, 
for the study of THEORETICAL or APPLIED SCIENCE, ART, MEDICINE, 
or LAW, or the Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 18 years 
of age of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (6) other boys of the same age. The 
parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

The Company will short'y have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
470 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
grandson ef a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Facegnesten Street, EC. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS to enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced 
d ion either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, 4 Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALieriges, 9 Conputr STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srresrt, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
Se As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Rank & Rut ey's detailed inventory and valuation of the of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 
Why not print it? Most people have 

“Oy written a Book, but have not printed it 

oh becanse they lacked information as to cost 


> ef preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 
GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


6th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
3 


ee Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships 
will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three 
years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age, 
and must have passed some approved Public Examination and give other evidence 
satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The parent or guardian 
every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of the 
Seholarship to carry on her education. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, Loudon, E.C. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
—. ieoce 24th and following days. Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. E, 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W, 
_. St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


T )ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House (Men 


only from November to March). Very Suitable for Reading Parties. 

Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation. Some rough rabbit-shooting. 

for holidays.—Apply CanTas. Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 
von. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tus Best Known Remevy For The mest Valuable Remedy 


ever 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
short ittacks 


and Dysentery. accompanies each 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


] 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL A AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Marcu 29, and Following Day, at One o'clock =— 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS (framed and in ee EEE 
the portfolio), including Arundel Society Publications, the Property of a Gentle- T 
man; Portraits and Fancy Subjects, many in colours, by different Engravers ; 
W. Dickinson, J. Watson, J. McArdell, F. Bartolozzi, J. Smith, and others ; a 
Engravings after J. M. W. Turner ; Foreign Costume Plates, in colours ; Etchings S 
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Readers of 
‘‘The Saturday Review ”’ 
will like 


R Y's 


THE CONTENTS FOR APRIL INCLUDE : 


The Grand National and Some 
Steeplechasing Personalities. 


By A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 
Illustrated with Special Cartoons by CHARLES AMBROSE. 


The “Life History” of a 
Salmon-Fly. 


By “RED HERL.” 


America’s Heads and Horns. 


An article upon the Big-Game Trophies of the United States. 


The Perfect Physique. 


By BART KENNEDY. 


The Secret of the Golf Swing. 


By Dr. CARRUTHERS and GEO. W. BELDAM. 


The Whippet and His Work. 


An article describing Dog Racing. By ‘* STOP WATCH.” 


The Sailing Canoe. 


By LINTON HOPE. 


The Heritage of the Marshmen. 


An article for Wild-Fowlers. By F. St. MARS. 


Sport Among the Destroyers. 


. By G. HORACE DAVIS. 


“Who Goes Trottin’ ?” 
By HERBERT SHAW. 


The Great Brown Bear 
of Alaska. 


By C. F. LANE. 


Camping in Uganda. 
A descriptive account of Mr. Roosevelt’s big-game outfit 
for Africa. 


AND MANY OTHER ITEMS. 
The Fiction includes: 


The Twins. 


A Golf Story. By G. A, RIDDELL. 


Mr. Longman’s Hounds. 


IV. The Hunt Ball. By GEORGE E. COLLINS. 


“Hare Splitting.” 


By HARRY ALEXANDER. 


‘Twixt Devil and Deep Sea. 
By JAMES BARR. 

NOW ON SALE. 

PRICE 6d. NET. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 
10s. 6d. Net. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘* Wellington’s Lieutenants,” ‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays ; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 
42 and 73 years of age, 


With a Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens ” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net ; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/3}. 


Inferences at Bridge 


Author “'‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
handy form by 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ it, 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘*ScHoot or ScreNcE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
‘* Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 63. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance. .... 


“Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


‘*CHurRcH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘*Dgar Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Josepn’s Rectory, DuNnpEE. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

‘**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortn Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 
A. C..D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 
The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, P4ysiology, Medicine and Surgery, 


Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. } culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanesand Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. 
Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. 


6/ It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 


place my 
KY name on your 
OAfirst List of Sub- 


published. I send P.O. for 
6s. for first volume, and agree 
to send the same amount on receipt 


to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 
attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT of the DIRECTORS of the 


DRESDNER BANK. 


presden, Berlin, London, Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, Nuremberg, Fuerth, Hanover, Buckeburg, Detmold, Mannheim, Chemnitz, Lubeek, 
Altona, Zwickau, Plauen, Emden, Munich, Augsburz, Freiburg-i.-Br., Heldelberg, Bautzen, Greiz, Meissen, Wiesbaden, Cassel, 
tobe presented to the Shareholders at their Thirty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting, to be held at the Offices in Dresden, on the 
30th March, 1909. 


Cap‘tal fully paid ,.. 
Resorve Fund 


We beg to report that the goa profits of the Dresdner Bank | 
for the year 1908 amoun to Mk.31,047,330.25, as against 
Mk.31,490,870.95 for 1907. After deducting all charges and 
taxes, making ample provision for bad and doubtful accounts, 
md writing down bank premices, we recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 74 per cent. p.a. The groes profits shown do not 
include revenue derived from the account ‘‘ Investments in other | 
banks ’’ for 1908, which will be credited in the accounts for the | 
year 1909. The turnover has amounted to Mk.58,857,108,771.20, | 
w against Mk.59,186,972,197.30 in 1907, and the number of 
accounts kept has increased from 98,843 to 114,730. 

The fact that the turnover has somewhat diminished, not- 
withstanding the increase in the number of accounts, is to be 
plained by reference to the comparative quietness of Stock 
Exchange commission businees, coupled with the fact that, 
owing to the lower prices of commodities, commercial credits 
have required less money to finance them. 

In the autumn of the year under review an arrangement was 
made with the <A. Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein, which 
modified the then existing agreement for community of interest, 
in the sense that the pooling of profits and the mutual council of 
delegation were determined as from the 2nd of January, 1909. 
In arriving at this decision both institutions recognised that the 
form of community of interest theretofore in operation led to a 
vatiety of inconveniences, and that mutual liberty of action was 
restricted as the result of its profit-pooling provieions. On the 
other hand, the experience of past years has eatisfied both banke 
that the advantages sought by community of intereet can be 
attained without pooling profits. The arrangement now come to 
ensures both the continuance of intimate business relations be- 
tween the two banks, and the representation of each on the council 
of administration of the other. 

In the course of the past year the number of branches in Berlin 
and its suburbs has been further increased, while a new country 
branch was opened as the result of an arrangement by which we 
took over the business of the old-established banking house of 
Messrs. Mauer and Plaut in Cassel, a firm with whom we have 
maintained close business relations for a number of years past. 

As regards the foreign banke in which we are interested, we 

to report that the Deutsche Orientbank will probably die- 
tribute a dividend for the past vear of 5 per cent., as against 4 per 
cent. for each of the two preceding years. Not oniy has this bank 
passed through last year’s crieis in Egypt without suffering losses 
of importance, but through the effective support which it was in 
aposition, through ite branches at Alexandria and Cairo, to afford 
to its clients it has materially strengthened its position and been 
enabled to greatly add to ite circle of friends. The branches in 

Constantinople and other Turkish towns show satisfactory results. 
The pleasing reform which: has taken place in the political con- 
dition of Turkey seems to afford justification for the belief that 
the bank will be in a position to render valuable services to the 
Government of that country, and also to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of its economic interests. .In response to suggestions put 
forward by circles interested in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween Germany and Morocco, the bank, towards the erfd of 1908, 
opened branches at Casablanca and Tangier. 

The branch of the Deutech-Siidamerikanieche Bank at Buenos 
Aires has, during the first two years of its existence, suffered from 
the effects of the commercial crisis in Argentina as well as from 
difficulties incidental to organisation. This bank is therefore not 
in a position to distribute a dividend, but these obstacles having 
been surmounted we now look forward to a satisfactory develop- 
ment of its business. The branch of this bank in Mexico has 
shown good results from the beginning, and has been enabled to 
extend its operations in a satisfactory manner. 

The vear 1908, as regards the most important features of eco- 
nomic life, has amply fulfilled those expectations which we formed 
at its beginning, and which found exprersion in our last report. 

_ The tension of the international money markets, which reached 
its climax at the end of the year 1907, was relaxed during the pro- 
gress of the first half-year, and gave place during the second half- 
year to a progressive etate of monetary eas¢. The beginning of the 
year 1909 has already found us face to face with an abundant 
supply of money. Pari passu with this movement a material 
decline of the German export trade has made itself felt. On the 
other hand, there has been a large increase of importe over exports 
of bullion, amounting to no lees than Mk.331,000.000. 

The capital set free in the ceurse of the year 1908 through the 
shrinkage in exporte and the industrial depreesion sought employ- 
ment in our market for investment securities, and iesues repre- 
senting over Mk.2,000,000,000 were earily abeorbed by the in- 
vesting public of the country. 

The industrial depression is etill in progress, and with home 
consumption reduced it cannot be eaid whether its lowest level 

yet. been reached. There seems, however, to be ground for 
expectation that the cheapnees and ease of money, as well as the 
ine in the prices of metals and raw materials, will before long 


again stimulate alike consumption and the spirit of enterpriee. 


Marks 180,000,000 (£9,000,000). 
Marks 51.500,000 (£2,575,000). 


The movement of money rates was naturally not without 
influence on the yield of the interest and bills receivable 
accounts. The rate of interest of the Imperial Bank of German 
has averaged 4.774 per cent., as against 6.033 per cent. in 1 
and 5.14 per cent. in 1906. The private discount rate on the 
Berlin Bourse has averaged 3.527 per cent. (viz., 4.222 per cent. 
during the first half-year, and only 2.832 per cent. during the 
second half-year), as against 5.106 per cent. in 1907 and 4.45 per 
cent. in 1906. p 

The year under review has marked an improvement as regards 
our own stock holdings and syndicate business. 

The prospects of business during the current year are, of couree, 
largely dependent on the course of events in the Near East, which 
at present exercises a disturbing influence on all markets. So 
far the new year has seen the development of an exceedingly active 
business in new issues, in which we have been enabled to partici- 
pate with satisfactory results. If, as is to be hoped, peace is pre- 
served and political apprehensions subside, operations in securities 
yielding a fixed rate of interest seem to offer also in future a good 
field for profitable operations, even if the precent industrial 
depression should continue. Our holdings of cecurities of this 
character on which we have placed very moderate valuations, 
inclusive of those on syndicate account, represent a total of about 
Mk.44,000,000. Our other engagements on etock and syndicate 
account are spread over a large number of ventures, thus reducing 
the risk in each separate case to moderate dimensions. 


Dresden, March, 1909. 
E. GUTMANN, G. KLEMPERER, MUELLER, L. VON 
STEIGER, NATHAN, SCHUSTER. 
The full report (in German) may be obtained on application 
at the London Office, No. 65 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BALANCE-SHEET, December 1908. 
20 Marks=£1. 


LIsBILITIES. 
Dr. 

To share capital ... ... £9,000,000 
Reserve fund ... 2,090,000 
Reserve fund B 485,000 
Curreat accounts and deposits ... sees 29,804,120 
Acceptances against credits and securities ... 9,457,266 

Besides guarantees for account of third 
parties eas ... £1,789,073 
Dividends unpaid .. .. pt 1,004 
Adjustment of branches ... ay 37,854 
£51,978,822 
Cr. ASSETS. 

Cash balances with other banks and bankers... 

Toans. ... one one ose 692, 
Investments in other banks... 1,360,364 
Government Securities, railway and other bonds ont.eor 


and shares ... 3, 
Current accounts... & 22,235,035 

Of which covered £16,088,004 
Besides guarantees for account of third 


arties £1,769,073 
£51,978,822 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
axes eee ene ose eee ove ove eee 
Amount written off furniture, fittings, &e. ... ame 9,575 
Amount written off current accounts ... al oe 10, 
Amount written off for fraud practised upon our Be 
A. Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein’s share in the 
profit of our Frankfort Branc ‘aid ho red 14,868 
Profit adjustment with A. Schaaffhausenscher 
Bankverein, as per contract 20,053 
£1,552,367 
By bal from 1907__... £18,296 


Gross profit, 1908 
£1,552,367 


APPROPRIATION. 


To amount written off Bank Premises ... £30,000 
Manag an ranc anagers J 


Gratuities to Staff ... és 


Profit and Loss New Account ... és isin ana 18,731 
£964,399 

By amount in hand as per Profit and Loss Account ... £964,309 
£964,399 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE and Major F. GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
C.M.G., R.E. 


With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 
1 vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d..net. 


*,° A light-hearted volume of travel by Major Guggisberg and 
his wife. It concerns itself with their adventures and experi- 
ences while in West Africa, its salient features being 
observation, vivacity, and good humour. The authors describe 
bush journeys undertaken for the purpose of surveying, an 
arduous expedition through the Gold Coast Highlands, and 
their visits to Sekondi, Accra, and Takwa, the centre of the 
gold-mining industry. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By. EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 


Profusely Hlustrated. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 
“* Few books in the now imposing mass of Arctic literature contain more varied 
matters ; none certainly are written with more modesty, or with a greater gift of 
relating adventure in simple yet graphic fashion." —A theneunt. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BARON DE FRENILLY 
PEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828.) 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo. ros. net. 


“It is the testimony of an eyewitness of great happenings— full of vivacity, 
brilliant characterisation, extraordinarily alive.”—Nation. 


A NEW VOLUME. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, of 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
OF ROME. | 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


Vol. V.—EAST AND WEST. The Republic of Augustus. 
B.C. 21—A.D. 14. THE GREAT EMPIRE. 


New Six Shilling Novels. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of ‘‘ The Man of Property” and ‘*‘ The Country House.” 


“ There‘are many things in this book that are unforgettable ; there are 
whole chapters that are masterpieces of delicate and restrained workmanship.” 


Standard. 
RACHEL LORIAN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * Folly Corner,” &c. 
“ It is the real thing.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 
By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


“We congratulate him on his subject and his style. His people are quite 
real and he writes with ease."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 7 


SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so virile and so excellent 
in manner matter." — Sketch. 


MAURICE GUEST. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. [2nd Imp. 


“One of the most remarkable novels ever written.” —Lvening Standard. 


THE CLIMBER. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Sheaves,” &c. 


“The heroine may be likened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. It 
must be acknowledged that Mr. Henson's study is eminently successful.” 
Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLOBA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the 
aters.” 


** As a romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are closely knotted ; 
there is an abundance of vivid colour and picturesque background ; and the 
narrative power grows effectively to the climax."—Saturday Review. 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON, [2nd Imp. 
Author of ‘* Monsieur Beaucaire.” 


** The book breathes gaiety and good humour. We ask for weer | better.” 
Observer. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
GEORGE CANNING 


AND SOME INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters, “Jeux 
@’Esprit,” &c. 
Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


“*Presents a charming picture of the life of the time. . . Captain 
Bago« can fairly claim to have introduced us to some of the most 
human and interesting letters which we have seen for long, and 
which contrast remarkably with the extraordinary dulness afflic’ing 
the ordinary riemno and journals of the early nineteenth century, 
... There is a ple charm about the correspondence itself, a 
sympathy gbout the editor, which is delightful.”—The TIMES. 


“ Are edited and annotated with admirable discretion by Captain 
t, who in producing them has rendered a national service 
w it would not be easy to over-estimate.”—The WORLD. 


*“Sueh delightful seating. . . Fresh light is thrown not only 
on Canning’s own personality, but on the whole brilliant circie of 
which he was the bright particular. star. There are many curious 
sidelights, too, on the mannéfs and customs of the times.” 

The DAILY GRAPHIC, 

**Their value may be adjudged when we say that no man will 
in future be able to discuss authorita ively the per.od with w 
they deal unless he has at least glanced through them. Their 
contents must make them a political classic; and they are well 
and unobtrusively edited. The editor is exactly what an editor 
should be.”—The GLOBE, 


**The letters to those who wish to study Canning as a man as 
well as for his statesmanship, to all who are interested in the life 
and character of that ever-attractive age, are of consuming 
interest. ... The letters are public and private, and bear upon 
every branch of politics and private life. Through them we are 
enabled to obtain sidelights upon the man and his times which 
could not have n thrown from any other source. Canning’s 
character, his abilities, his wit and humour, bis vanities and 
foibles, above all his vast rsonal eharm, may be read at a 
glance.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


**The general reader will find much to interest him in these 
fascinating pages, wnile the historical s.udent will rise from 
with the feeling that he has gained a much more complete idea 
than was hitherto possible of a brilliant but vulnerable statesman,” 
The ATHEN ZUM, 
** His correspondence has all the fascination of sincerity, candour, 
ae feeling, high spirit, and merry wit. It will serve to give 
im a higher and more aistinct place amongst those Englishmen 
whose genius and patriotism alike compel the reverence of their 
successors. ... Captain Bagot has edited these valuable papers 
with knowledge and discretion.”--The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
LEOPOLD M‘CLINTOCK. 


The Great Arctic Explorer ard Discoverer of the Fate of Franklin. By Sir 
CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“It is but rarely that a famous man like M‘Clintock obtains for his biographer 
such an eminent authority and writer as Sir Clements Markham, and the combina- 
tion of such an interes'ing and romantic life with ab ly adeq t 
makes what should rank as one of the most brilliant biographies of the " 

The Birmingham Post. 

‘Sir Clements’ intimate acquaintance, too, with all the leading figures, both 
officers and men, who were engaged in the search has enabled h m to give a gallery 
of pen-portraits which does credit alike to his memory and his literary skill. As 
one of our leading geographers, he is admirably fitted to appraise at its true value 
the importance of the results achieved. And finally he is fortunate in having for 
the subject of his memoir a singularly lofty character.”—7he Times. 


‘No living sailor was so worthy to be the biozrapher of Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
as Sir Clements Markham, who himself holds au hououred place in the rdle of those 
who have added to our knowledze of the Polar Seas. Sir Clements Markham has 
written with much of the simplicity and reserve of the great explorer himself. He 
is a frank admirer of the subject a his biography, but never for a moment does he 
diverge from qui-t narrative. . . . it is an inspiring record of one who did his duty 
as he saw it, and found the path to fame by his own fine qualities and character.” 

The Westminster Gazette. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. HENRY CUosT. With Map and Portraits, 
demy 8vo_ 12s. net. 


” 


New Novel by Miss R. Macaulay. 
THE SECRET RIVER. 


By the Author of ** The Furnace,” ** Abbots Verney.” 2d. 6d. net. 


Oliver Onions’ New Novel. 


LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


By the Author of ** Tales from a Far Ridiag,” 
** The Odd Job Man.” , 6s. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


SEPTIMUS. 
W. J. Locke’s New Novel. 


The Author of ** The Beloved Vagabond.” 6s. 


Truth says: “If you want a perfecily delightful Look, get W. J. Locke's 
* Septimus.’ ” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE SrrReet, W. 


E.C. Published by Recinatp Weaster Pace. at the Office, 33 Southampton 


County of London.—Saturday, 20 March. 1909 
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